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THE MAROONS. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 
THE CAPTURE, 


By the position of the sun in the horizon, it 
was drawing towards the close of the day 
when the Capre and the negro-hunter quitted 
the scene of this terrible struggle. Rudely 
dragged a by his merciless captor, the 
unfortunate Maroon was compelled to walk 
extremely fast. It is true they selected the 
best and the shortest road to descend the 
mountain, but overcome by the fatigues and 
the emotions of the day, the Capre felt his 
strength giving way. At length they 
reached the foot of the Salazes, and here he 
humbly asked permission to stop awhile to 
rest. He received, for reply, a kick first. 
The negro-hunter then said : 

“Come, you lazy hound. Get on. You 
will be able to rest and to take it easy when 
you get home. But as long as I hold you, 
quick march is the word. By the bye, talk- 
ing of home: where is your’s? where does 
your master live?” 

The Capre held his peace. 

“Are you going to answer?” asked the 
other, in a brutal tone. “Ah! You pretend 
to be deaf. Very well. I’ll take you to the 
police at once, and you’ll get double allow- 
ance, that’s all.” 

This threat was held out as much for his 
own interest’s sake as for that of the Ma- 
roon, for the police agent would have given 
him only half as much money asthe negro’s 
master, whilst the negro would certainly have 
received twice as many lashes, since he 
would be flogged by the police first, and 
afterwards by his master. Wherefore, the 
menace produced its effect on the Capre, 
who, on his captor’s renewing his former 
question, said : 





“T live at Saint Suzanne.” 

“ What’s your master’s name ?” 

“‘Zézé Delinpotant.” 

“Then your rod will be tolerably well 
pickled, my boy,” replied the hunter : “ You 
may make up your mind to that. I 
know him well. There’s no want of weak- 
neas in the family, as far as the head is con- 
cerned, but they can all boast of strong 
arms.” 

“Yes, they are all cruel,” replied the 


apre. 

‘You call that being cruel, when they 
flog you niggers !” observed the other, with 
a mocking erg 

“Yes! You may laugh,” said the slave ; 
“vou may laugh at this; but their cruel 
is one reason of your getting a living, for it 
makes us take to marooning, though it puts 
money in your pocket.” 

“Hallo! Are you going to begin to rea- 
son?” exclaimed the hunter. “Come, cut 
that nonsense short, or I ’ll give you money 
on your back, you nigger hound. Get on, 
now : no limping and no stopping. Instead 
of trying to reason on this matter, just think 
of the pretty jig you are going to be made 
dance.’ 

The poor Capre, reminded of the fate that 
awaited him—if it could properly be said 
that he had forgotten what was ever before 
his eyes—had no alternative but to obey, as 
best he could, and to hasten onwards. His 
feet were bare, torn by the thorns and 
stones, and bleeding so that he could scarcely 
put one before the other. Nevertheless he 
made the most violent efforts to walk, though 
every step caused him cruel suffering. At 
length, after a seven hours’ march, he 
reached his master’s house. His captor 
dragged him along up the great alley, 
shouting as he went, to call the people up, 
for it was now past one in the morning. 
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Zézé Delinpotant was absent, so the servants 
roused the Superintendant of the plantation, 
and then ran to awaken the Overseer, by 
knocking violently at his door : 

“Hallo! What’s that? Who’s there ?” 
he asked, in a sleepy voice. 

“Get up,” was the answer: “they’ve 
brought you back one of your light-heeled 
gentry.” 

“Ah! That’s right. Wait a bit.” 

In the course of a few minutes the over- 
seer came out. He was a tull, lean, pale- 
faced man, with small, grey eyes, deeply 
sunken in their orbits, nk iv ank, sandy 
hair, turning grey, which fell down over his 
shoulders, and over his high cheek-bones 
and hollow cheeks. 

“Oh, ’tis. you, is it?” he exclaimed 
grufily, on perceiving the Capre. Here he 
took him by the shoulders and gave him a 
fierce shaking. “So! You’ve finished 
your walk, eh! But it is a little vexing, 
is n’t it, to take the air, and all at onee to be 
caught again’? You’re a pretty bird, you 
are. But we’ll put you in a new cage, and 
we'll see whether you can get out of that. 
I’ll give it you, I will, for putting us to 
expense. Why, you’ll cost us more than 
our vile carcass is worth.” Here he ad- 


the ne hunter—“ How much do 
I owe you for this baboon ?”’ 
“ Fifteen francs, Sir; and it is not much,” 


said he. 

“‘ Not much for you, but it is for me,” re- 
torted the other. “1 shall only give you 
ten francs.” 

“Then,” said the negro-hunter, “I shall 
take him to the police. They will put him 
in the chain-gang, and set him to work on 
the — highway. When find out 
to whom he belongs, you will see how much 
he will cost you per day, with the price of 
his capture to boot. hy, I haven’t asked 
you half enough. He cost me a world of 
trouble. I took him in the Salazes, let 
alone that his companion killed my comrade 
and our dogs. I have only to tell all this to 
the police, and you would lose the fellow 

her, for they would claim him on 
behalf of the public, and soon do him jus- 
tice——”’ 

“Well, well,” interrupted the overseer, 
“here are your fifteen francs. And now 
make yourself scarce. As for you,” he 
added, threatening the Capre, “you shall 
pay me double for this.” 

At a few off stood another slave, 
holding a long, formidable-looking whip. 

“ Kaborda,” shouted the overseer, calling 
to him, “I recommend this boy to. your 
care. He likes the fresh air, it seems. You 
won’t forget to lay on. But as it is too late 
now, and we must wait a few hours, shut 
him up—you know where—and put the log 
and chain round his neck. He can amuse 
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himself with the other promenaders of last 
night.” 

“T’ll attend, Sir,” answered the negro- 
driver, who seized the Capre, and at once 
conducted him to the dungeon. 

Thus it is in slave countries. ‘The subor- 
dinate has powers, in the matter of punish- 
ments, which are as great as, if even they do 
not exceed, those of the master himself. In 
the absence of the latter, the former may 
scourge, lacerate, flay the wretched slave 
who has been condemned to be punished, 
almost as he pleases. He may invent tor- 
tures, and increase the pangs of his wictim 
by every refinement of cruelty, until he ex- 
rag And in this respect, the overseer of 

ézé Delinpotant’s plantation was worse 
than the others, for not only did he like to 

tify his own ferocious impulses, but he 
had also to satisfy his master, who--as may 
be inferred from the grotesque allusion of 
the negro-hunter—was reputed to be in- 
human and barbarous to a degree. Indeed, 
from the Overseer downwards, those in 
authority were but a mere gang of pitiless 
ruffians. 

“So, you want to act the white man, do 
you?” said Kaborda to the Capre, on the 
way. ‘What made you steal a day’s work 
from the master, and go away? You don’t 
answer! Stay a bit. I'll make you tind 
your tongue. I'll dress your hide. We7ll 
see whether you will try it on again.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked the Capre, 
roused by this insolent language from one of 
his fellows. “You are not white any more 
than I am, and you ape the master and want 
to be as much if not more so than he is. 
You are only fit to act the part of an execu- 
tioner. You have no pity-——” 

“ Pity!” ahel the other. “Pity 
such animals as you! Oh, yes! Our pity is 


at the.end of our whip.” 

“If you have no pity,” resumed the 
Capre, “why don’t you kill us outright. 
—s that than be killed by inches every 

«an, that’s the pleasure of it,” answered 
the other. “If we Killed you, we should have 
to find some one to supply your place.” 

** At least I should not suffer any more,” 
sighed the Capre. “ But master’s heart is 
so hard when we are in question. Only 
money can soften it.” 

They had scarcely reached the dungeon, 
when Kaborda uttered aloud cry of astonish- 
ment. The door was burst wide open, and 
the cell was empty. 

“ Just see what those demons have done,” 
he exclaimed. “If they have n’t burst open 
the door. Whatever will the overseer and the 
master say? The blame will all fall on me——” 

“ For the head that thinks and the heart 
that desires there is no stone, no iron strong 
enough,” murmured the Capre. 
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“ What’s that you’re saying?” asked the 
negro-driver. “Ill let you see, though, 
that there is stone and iron strong enough 
for you yet. Come, get in,” he continued, 
giving him a rude push. “ We’ll make you 
pay for all three.” 

Kaborda, finding the interior of the dun- 
gue almost as dilapidated as the door, 

eaped curses on the head of the three Ma- 
lagassees who had been retaken and shut up 
there. He thrust the Capre on before him, 
however, until they got quite to the further 
end of the dungeon, and there he chained 
. him up by the arms and legs, and the neck, 
to some iron rings in the wall. Having as- 
sured himself that he was quite secure, he 
left him, saying : 

“Now, Mister, you may take the air; and 
. ‘ou want to, you can do as the others 


“Do as they have done!” he sighed. 
“ Monster, you know well I have not the 
power, nor the means, even if I had the 
strength. You increase my misery by in- 
sult. Go: leave mealone. Let me remain 
quiet, and die.” 

The negro-driver went away, casting 
upon the captive a look of concentrated ma- 
lice. As for the unhappy Capre, in spite of 
his actual sufferings, of the recollection of 
his recent troubles, of his bleeding feet, of 
his intense fatigue, of the miserable position 
in which he was, suspended vertically against 
the wall, over-taxed nature presently gave 
way, and he sank into a dull, heavy sleep, 
or rather into a trance, from which, as he 
lost recollection, he prayed he might not 
awaken. 
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DUTCH ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENTS. 





HEEMSTEDE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday evening, the 18th July ult., 
a public meeting was held at Heemstede, 
near Haarlem, (Holland,) under the auspices 
of the Heemstede Auxiliary to the Dutch 
Anti-Slavery Society, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving from L. A. Chamerovzow a state- 
ment relative to the results of Emancipation 
in the British and the French Colonies. The 
meeting was held in acommodious room at the 
Arms of Heemstede; Mr. J. Wolbers, (Bourg- 
mestre,) President of the Heemstede Aux- 
iliary, in the Chair. M. M. J. van Offen, 
Secretary, B. Ferges, Treasurer, J. C. Munch 
and G. Dunkleman, members of the Com- 
mittee, and more than thirty members of the 
Auxiliary, were present, and the attendance 
was otherwise considerable. 

The proceedings were opened with prayer, 
which being concluded, Mr. Wolbers pro- 
ceeded to state the object for which the meet- 
ing had been convened. 

‘He said that Mr. Chamerovzow was there 
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| as a Deputation from the British and Foreign 


Anti-Slavery Society, having been specially 
invited to Holland by the Amsterdam Young 
Men’s Anti-Slavery Society, whose President 
and Treasurer, Mr. Moquette and Mr. Van 
Heerde, were present, they having accom- 

anied Mr. Chamerovzow from Amsterdam. 

e scarcely needed to recommend the Secre- 
tary of the London Society to the considera- 
tion of the meeting, but thought it only right 
to explain, that although present officially, he 
was not there officiously. He pasha f this 
explanation necessary, because it had been 
erroneously supposed by some, that the visit 
of the Secretary savoured of propagandism, 
whereas he had been specially invited to fur- 
nish them with information on the results of 
the Act of Emancipation in the British and 
the French Colonies, so that the Abolitionists 
of Holland ‘might be encouraged to persevere 
in their efforts to secure the abolition of 
Slavery in the Dutch possessions. He would 
observe that the Dutch Anti-Slavery Society 
had been established on the same basis as the 
London Society, professed the same prin- 
ciples, and sought to achieve its object by the 
same means, namely, “ moral and — “4 
only. But lest any present should be igno- 
rant of the objects and the principles of the 
London Society, he would take leave to read 
its Constitution. 

Mr. Wolbers then read the Statutes of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Socicty, 
after which he introduced the Secretary to 
the meeting, intimating that he had been re- 
quested to speak in French, and that his ob- 
servations would be translated, phrase by 
phrase, by Mr. Moquette. 

Mr. Chamerovzow expressed his gratifica- 
tion at being permitted to address them on 
the important subject in which they as Chris- 
tian men and women were so deeply inter- 
ested, and thanked Mr. Wolbers for having so 
clearly explained the circumstances under 
which he had come to Holland. The Com- 
mittee of the Society he had the honour of 
representing on this occasion had been greatly 
pleased to learn of the formation of the Am- 
sterdam Young-Men’s Anti-Slavery Society ; 
and when their President, in the name of the 
Society, had solicited him (Mr. C.) to attend 
a meeting to be held under its auspices, the 
Committee had felt it to be their duty to 
consent to his coming, trusting that good 
would result from his visit. By some it might 
be regarded as officious, and somewhat in the 
light of an interference. Indeed this had 
been intimated, and therefore he should scru- 
pulously avoid making any allusion whatever 
to Slavery in the possessions of Holland, but 
confine himself to submitting to them a few 
observations on the general principles of ra- 
dical Abolitionism ; he would then present a 
brief outline of the history of the Anti-slavery 
cause in England, followed by a concise state- 
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ment of the results of Emancipation in the 
Colonies of that country and of France; and 
after pointing out to them the agencies which 
had been employed in England, and were 
now in operation there, to promote the aboli- 
tion of Mevery wherever it existed, would 
leave them to adopt their own means to ac- 
complish the object for which Anti-slavery 
societies in Holland had been established. 

[Our limited space precludes the insertion of 
the Secretary's address, the substance of which 
may be gathered from the closing remarks of 
Mr. Wolbers. ] 

Mr. Wolbers rose to thank Mr. Chamerov- 
zow, in the name of the assembly, for the in- 
teresting address he had favoured them with. 
He felt certain that every one would concur 
in the principle which had been laid down as 
the corner-stone of radical Abolitionism, 
namely, that “slaveholding is a sin anda crime 
before God.” The rinciple was to them a 
new one, that in selling a man, not only was 
the creature, man, sold, but in him, in his 
virtues, and ially in the religious aspira- 
tions he might we and which were all made 
so many marketable commodities, a sale was 
made of, and a price put upon, the Holy 
Spirit itself. . Yes! They could now clearly 
understand why slaveholding is so great a 
crime, so enormous a sin, and speaking for 
himself he would say that he had never be- 
fore so forcibly felt it. This principle, he 
was of opinion, could not be promulgated too 
extensively ; and once admitted, to contend 
for gradual Emancipation—'as had been truly 
remarked—was an absurdity, and a betrayal 
of their trust ; for were they not, indeed, the 
keepers of their brethren’ He considered, 
too, that the Secretary of the London Societ, 
had successfully demonstrated that Emanci- 
pation had achieved its object, and that the 
example set by England might be safely fol- 
ee by Holland. He did not hesitate to 
declare that the objections which he had 
heard made against such a course had been 
fairly met and fairly removed. But didthey 
even exist, and could it even be shewn that 
the masters would want labour, should the 
slaves in Surinam be set tree, they as Aboli- 
tionists had nothing to do with that. Their 
duty was to plead for the enslaved, and not 
for those who held them in bonds. With re- 
spect to the Anti-slavery agencies that might 
be employed in Holland, he thought a sound 
discretion had been exercised in not suggest- 
ing any. They might, if they pl , take 
the hint conveyed in the recital of those in 
operation in England and elsewhere, and 
doubtless the formation of Anti-slavery So- 
cieties in various parts of the country, all ani- 
mated by the same spirit and acting on the 
same broad principles of religion and huma- 
nity, was a very desirable course, and one 
that might be more extensively adopted than 
it had been. As to abstaining from the con- 
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sumption of the products of slave-labour, he 
understood the Secretary to say that this was 
recommended only as an act of consistency— 
as an act of conscience. He agreed that in 
this sense such a course might be commend- 
able, but he feared that in Holland it could 
not be extensively practised. In England 
perhaps there existed greater facilities for ob- 
taining free-labour products, and therefore 
the partisans of the free-labour movement 
there might bear their a without any 
great personal sacrifice. In Holland they 
must, if they adopted the principle, at once 
renounce many of the necessaries and some - 
of the luxuries of life. He thought thia ne- 
cessity would not tend to strengthen their 
ranks, and therefore it would be well to leave 
every one to follow the dictates of his con- 
science in this respect. Still, he considered 
that the arguments which had been advanced 
in favour of this course were unanswerable, 
and it would be well if every one professing 
to be an Abolitionist could act out his prin- 
ciples to the extent which had been sug- 
It was a question the women must 

take into consideration; and speaking of them 
reminded him that they had not been behind- 
hand in Holland in promoting the Anti- 
slavery cause. The Secretary had alluded to 
Elizabeth Heyrick as the originator of the 
demand in England for immediate and un- 
conditional Emancipation; and to Mrs. H. 
B. Stowe, as having given, in modern times, 
as Elizabeth Heyrisk ad done in her’s, a new 
impulse to the Anti-slavery movement. These 
were striking proofs of the influence which 
women could exercise in the promotion of 
any cause. He believed the address which 
had gone up to the King, and which was 
signed by 733 of the women of Amsterdam, 
had produced a good effect, and he saw no 
reason why similar addresses should not be 
got up in every city and town in Holland. 

e was pleased to hear the Secretary lay so 
much stress on the importance of considering 
the Anti-slavery movement as one essentially 
religious, and as depending upon the Divine 
aid and blessing for success; as, indeed, did 
every philanthropic enterprise. He consi- 
dered that in this lay its strength, and he 
would, therefore, conclude the evening’s ra 
ceedings with a prayer that God would be 
pleased graciously to put it into the hearts of 
their rulers to set free all slaves in the pos- 
sessions of Holland. 

Prayer having been offered up, a collection 
was made, and the ussembly separated. 


AMSTERDAM YOUNG MEN’S ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. 


On Thursday, the 19th July, ult., a pub- 
lic meeting was held at the New Reformed 
Protestant Church, at Amsterdam, under the 
auspices of the Amsterdam Young-Men’s 
Anti-Slavery Society, to receive the Secretary 
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of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, who had been invited to address the 
meeting on the subject of Slavery. The at- 
tendance was very large, notwithstanding 
the unfavourable weather, and several slave- 
holders were recognised amongst the au- 
ditors. 

The President of the Society, F. J. P- 
Moquette, opened the proceedings. He said : 
He felt grateful toGod to see solarge a number 
of persons assembled to listen to the addresses 
that were to be delivered that evening on 
the subject of Slavery ; a subject which af- 
fected many millions of their fellow-crea- 
tures, the oppressed sons of Ham. It was a 
gratifying sight, for it proved that a lively 
Interest was still taken in the fate, not only 
of those who are slaves in other countries, 
but of those who are held in the same igno- 
minious condition in Surinam, and who, 
with streaming eyes, extend their hands to- 
wards Holland, awaiting their deliverance, 
and beseeching the friends of their race to 
do something to hasten the day when their 
chains may be broken. But Holland had not 

et listened to their prayer. Nevertheless, 
it had ascended to the throne of grace and 
divine love, and the Omnipotent had not 
turned a deaf ear to their supplications. The 
hour, the day, the day of days, would come ; 
a day of terror for the oppressors of the ne- 
gro, but one of rejoicing for the op . 

or that day they now praved, and that it 
—_ the sooner come, let all present unite 
with the poor slaves in beseeching our com- 
mon Father to hasten it. 

A prayer having been offered by M. Mo- 
quette, and a hymn sung, M. Moquette re- 
sumed : 

He felt sure that the Lord of justice and of 
right would one day, perhaps ere long, re- 
store to the sons of Ham their natural inhe- 
ritance ; their liberty ; but they who listened 
to him must not neglect to labour for the 
same end; they must actively seek, on the 
contrary, to uproot that huge system of 
wholesale theft, that enormous sin which, 
as they would see if they referred to the lat 
of Timothy, Ist chap. 9th and 1 (0th verses, the 
apostle placed in the same category as par- 
ricide, fratricide, and perjury. This sin had 
too long disgraced Holland, their common 
country, and they, the Dutch people, must 
set about getting rid of it in earnest. For 
such an object the Amsterdam Young-Men’s 
Anti-Slavery Suciety had been established, 
and it sought to accomplish the removal of 
this stain upon the national honour, by the 
employment of all moral, religious, and 
peaceful means. It had, as a first step, 
opened a correspondence with the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and at the 
request of the Committee of the Amsterdam 
Young- Men's Anti-Slavery Society, had con- 
sented to permit their Secretary to visit Hol- 
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land, and give them information. Heho 
Mr. Chamerovzow’s address would encou- 
rage them to persevere in the object they 
sought to attain, namely, the abolition of 
Slavery in Surinam, and that when he re- 
turned to England he might be able to say : 
“The Dutch are earnestly desirous of seeing 
Slavery abolished, and with the blessing of 
God they will accomplish it.” My friends 
and fellow-countrymen, do not close your 
ears and hearts to the words of a foreigner. 
Do not feel jealous of his interference. He 
is your guest; he is our friend; above 
all, he is the friend of humanity, and I 
pray you to accord him a cordial welcome 
and a tful hearing. His address will 
be translated by M. J. van Heerde, the Trea- 
surer of our Society. 

Mr. Chamerovzow mages 2 been introduced 
by the President, then ad d the meet- 
ing. He said: 

My pear Frienps, 


At the outset of the observations I jab Pa to 
submit to you, on the subject of the abolition of 
Slavery, I deem it necessary to explain why Iam 
here ; I, a stranger ; in a foreign land : i 

a public meeting on a question which is exciting 
much attention amongst you; on which there 
exists great diversity of opinion, and some acerbity 
of feeling perhaps; and on which, therefore, it 
seems, at first sight, indiscreet on the part of a 
foreigner that he should presume to offer any 
comment whatever. But, my friends, Humanity, 
the holy cause of suffering men and women, 
knows no geographical limits; recognises no 
boundaries of latitude and longitude ; but opening 
wide its arms, enfolds in its embrace the whole 
family of God’s creatures, white, red, brown, or 
black though their skin may be ; for itis written 
in the Holy Book, ‘* God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell upon the face of the 
earth :” and on the faith of that assertion, | am 
prepared to advance and to maintain my right to 
plead anywhere, and under any circumstances, 
for those unhappy millions of the race of man, 
whom a fearful system of iniquity has robbed of 
their natural rights, and reduced to a condition 
worse than that of the beasts of the field. 

Believing as I do, then, that I, as a man, owe 
a duty to my fellow-man; and that I must at 
all times be prepared to maintain the principle 
which condemns as “a crime and a sin before 
God” the holding of man as an article of mer- 
chandise ; I say, believing this firmly, I had no 
choice but to accept the invitation which was ex- 
tended to me by some of the friends of the Slave 
in Amsterdam, to come over to attend an Aboli- 
tion meeting, and to furnish them’ with such 
facts and such information on the results of 
Emancipation in the Colonies of Great Britain 
and France, as might enlighten them, and pro- 
bably encourage you to continue your efforts to 
bring about the abolition of Slavery in the pos- 
sessions of Holland. 

You will, therefore, understand that I am here 
to plead the cause of the Slave, on the grounds of 
common humanity and religion. It is not a 
question to be discussed on any other. Political 
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or commercial considerations do not form any 
t of my Anti-slavery creed. I stand here to 
lare that a man has no right whatever to have 
and to hold his fellow-man as a chattel personal ; 
that in so holding him he commits a sin and a 
crime; and therefore should be admonished to 
discontinue the practice, or he must remain con- 
tent to hear himself denounced as the enemy of 
his fellow-creature, as infidel to God, and to the 
recepts of the Christian religion. But whilst 
f thus declare my opinion, and whilst I may 
perhaps employ strong terms and strong lan- 
guage to designate things that are in themselves 
intensely wicked, it shall be my object to.confine 
myself, as much as possible, to a consideration of 
the system; to avoid individual allusions, and 
especially to eschew criticisms on the proceedings 
of your Government, so that I may not render 
myself obnoxious to the charge of having said 
any thing that can—even byimplication—bear the 
construction of any interference in its affairs. 

Thus much of explanation was due to you, my 
friends, as well as to myself; for whilst Fcsteus 
it a high privilege to be permitted to address a 
public meeting here, on so important a matter, I 
am fully alive to the necessity of impressing upon 
you, that though here officially, I am not here 
officiously ; and that the Society which | have the 
honour to represent would shrink from forcing its 
doctrines and views upon your notice, however 
glad it might be that an opportunity should be 
afforded me of promulgating them. 

I would further state, that it is not my inten- 
tion to take up your time by enlarging upon the 
physical atrocities of the slave-system. I could, 
ndeed, furnish numerous illustrations taken from 
the American press, but your ready reply would 
be: “We have not to do with Slavery in Ame- 
rica, but with Slavery in our own Colonies.” 
Now, on the other hand, T do not feel it to be my 
duty to comment upon Slavery in your Colonies, 
It is better that some countryman of your own 
should do so, and I am rejoiced to learn that the 
work ofthe Baron Von Hoévele has been published, 
for, from what I hear, it presents as true a picture 
of Slavery in Surinam as Uncle T'om’s Cabin 
does of Slavery in America. My office, my dear 
friends, is rather to dwell upon Slavery as a sys- 
tem involving all that is unrighteous and wicked 
in its operation upon our fellow-creatures ; and 
believe me, Slavery everywhere possesses the 
same distinctive features. It is an unredeemable 
abomination, exist it where it may, and I will 
endeavour to shew you why. 

And first then, my friends, what is Slavery ? 
What is there in that word, that the bare 
mention of it should cause strong men to shud- 
der, and women to tremble and to weep? It 
is because it embraces in its terrible signification 
the most fearful sufferings that can afflict human 
creatures, and the exercise, on the part of one 
man over another, of a power so awful and so 
absolute, that an archangel could not be trusted 
with it, and not sin. It embraces a violation of 
all those holy sentiments which God has im- 
planted in the breast of the creature whom he 
impressed with the dignity of his own divine 
image: an outraging of, and a trampling upon 
those natural feelings and affections, the posses- 
sion of which has not been denied even to the 
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creeping things of the earth, and which, when 
outraged, the meanest of them resents to the 
uttermost extent of his puny power: a denial to 
him of the right to the free use of his own limbs : 
a total prostration of his will to the caprice or to 
the will of another: the oblivion imposed upon 
him that he possesses an immortal soul, or what 
is even worse, a refusal to him of the means of 
fitting it fora future state: in a word: the com- 
plete annihilation of the creature, man, cre- 
ated, not made, in God’s own image, and his con- 
version into the thing Slave: a chattel personal ; 
a piece of merchandise; an article of property: 
to be bought, sold, exchanged, bequeathed, 
whipped, starved, and worked, and then to die 
and to be cast out to rot, until the day of the re- 
surrection of the dry bones, when he shall again 
stand up in the presence of his Maker, once more 
a man, robed in immortality, to confront him who 
owned him on earth, and perhaps to bear witness 
against him for an awful because an everlasting 
retribution. 

That a system so hideous, so impious, should 
have existed in the days when pagan Rome and 
Greece governed the destinies of the then known 
world ; when men bowed down and worshipped 
the sun, moon, and stars, and graven images 
made in the likeness of animals and of obscene 
reptiles, does not appear outrageous: but that 
such a system should not only exist, but flourish 
and hold up its head in all the insolence of its 
wicked pride, in this the middle of the nineteenth 
century ; despite its boasted civilization, its spirit 
of progress, its missionary enterprises, whose 
energy has in many instances forestalled that of 
commerce and of science; but especially in the 
face of its vaunted religious belief: I say, this is 
a fact, a deplorable fact, which undeniably casts 
discredit on this boasted civilization of ours, and 
may well cause Christianity herself to turn aside 
and weep for very shame that such things should 
be. And is it not, then, the duty of all who pro- 
fess to be guided by Christian principles, to raise 
their voice in condemnation of a system which 
daily, hourly, sets these at defiance? To inter- 
cede with those in power that they will remove 
the foul reproach Prot the nation? Not to rest 
until from them a promise shall be exacted that 
the abomination shall cease from the land? To 
urge upon them that it is a system not to be 
tolerated: not to be compromised with: but 
utterly, immediately, and unconditionally to be 
exterminated? That the foulness stinketh in your 
nostrils, and covers you with reproach as a 
nation? If in this assembly there be one who 
thinketh it is not his duty as a man and a Chris- 
tian to make this demand, let him stand forth, 
and to him I will repeat the language of God to 
Cain: “Thy brother's blood crieth up unto me 
from the earth!” for such a one is to the extent 
of his neglect of duty, a party to the sin and the 
crime of slaveholding; and assuredly he shall 
bear the mark of him who declared he was not 
his brother’s keeper. 

It is said of the system of Slavery that it is 
one which may even advantageously be retained, 
provided its abuses be removed. This is a fal- 
lacy. The system itself is a huge abuse, and no 
modification of it would justify its continuance on 
moral and Christian grounds, whilst it can be 
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demonstrated that as a system of labour it is 
€xpensive and impoverishing. But in all discus- 
sions on this matter, we must never lose sight of 
the one main fact, that the great crime of Slavery 
is the chattelization of a human being. On this 
subject, my dear friend Elihu Burritt has written 
so powerfully and so conclusively, that I do not 
think I can do better than submit to you what 
he has said : 

“It is,” he observes, ** the most aggravated spe- 
cies of robbery that can be perpetrated upon man 
or woman. Jn all countries, in all circum- 
stances, this crime, unlike all others, admits but 
of one sopres: Every friend of the Slave should 
be careful to entertain right views on this sub- 
ject, for many have erred in reference to it. 
Many have dwelt upon the physical cruelties 
involved in the system, as constituting its great 
sin and wrong. Uncle Tom in the hands of 
Legree has been, in their eyes, a thrilling illus- 
tration of Slavery. In the house of St. Clare he 
made his nearest approach to the condition of 
freedom, seemingly, to them. But under both 
he was equally a chattel: and it is this sole con- 
dition that contains all the moral degradation 
that can be inflicted on man as the image of his 
Maker. It is as the slave of the brilliant, ge- 
nerous, careless St. Clare, that we see on the fore- 
head of the sable saint the deepest mark of hu- 
miliation. He was, in all the comforts of that 
mansion, a chattel. In the enlightened eyes of 
his indulgent master, there were virtues in the 
negro Christian which the brutal master did not 
—a for which he would not pay. But 
St. Clare saw them: St. Clare paid for them 
The working of the Holy Spirit in the bonds- 
man’s heart; his Christian graces; his daily 
walk and communion with the Saviour ; his life 
of prayer, faith, love; the ever-present evidence 
and assurance of his acceptance with God, and 
all his great and glowing hopes of a blessed im- 
mortality, were all so many distinct pecuniary 
values in the eyes of St. Clare, and he paid for 
them liberally, after the estimation of the auc- 
tion-block. He chattelized these divine attri- 
butes and influences. He paid virtually two dis- 
tinct prices for Uncle Tom; one for his bone and 
muscle, as a physical being: another, for the 
Holy Ghost working and shining in his soul. In 
this is the great, unspeakable sin of Slavery. It 
is the greatest blasphemy that can be perpetrated 
against God and His creature man. It not only 
outrages and degrades humanity, but hurls the 
most aggravated insult at the Divine nature. 
It not only sells the Lord of Life and Glory on 
the auction-block, in the person of the slave, but 
sells in him, under the same hammer, the Holy 
Ghost itself. The fallen image of God, broad- 
shouldered, strong, and hardy, as a physical being, 
will bring 1000 dollars in the market. This is 
the home sr price of that humanity in him, in 
the very like of which the Saviour of mankind ac- 
complished the redemption of the world on Calvary. 
But let the Holy Spirit make him a new crea- 
ture in Christ Jesus, and fill his soul with all the 

aces and beatitudes of Christian faith and 
ife, and the man-seller will knock him off to 
St. Clare for 1500 dollars. Herein is the great 
sin of Slavery, and it can never, never be modi- 
fied. Tender Christian masters cannot do it. 
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Nay, they gy my it. Above all others, they 
are most likely to bid and pay the most for 
these graces. Above all others, they are most 
likely to sin — the Holy Spirit in this way, 
by buying and selling its presence and operation 
in the soul of a fellow-immortal, for money. 
The moral character of Slavery, therefore, cannot 
be raised an iota by any amount of tenderness or 
indulgence in the treatment of the enslaved. 
The more they are elevated and made to approx- 
imate to the condition of sons and daughters of 
their masters ; the more they are instructed, and 
inspired with refined sensibilities ; the more they 
are raised up into the heavenly experiences of 
spiritual life, the more high and noble qualities, 
virtues and graces, must be chattellized—must 
be bought and sold, and held at a pecuniary 
value.” 

This is, my friends, a true picture of what 
Slavery really is, painted by a master-hand. 
It is to this feature of the system, the uncreating 
of a man, and the conversion of him into a 
thing, I would especially crave your atten- 
tion, for herein lies the monstrous sin and crime 
of slaveholding. You cannot make it better, 
though you even surround the slave with laws 
intended for his protection. You cannot, indeed, 
enact a law for this object, without striking at 
the very root of the system, because such a law 
must consider the slave as a man, whereas the 
whole essence of Slavery is to ignore him as such, 
and to regard him only as a thing. Wherever 
the system exists, this hideous feature predomi- 
nates to a greater or lesser d The slave- 
codes have for their object the consolidation of 
the master’s power over the slave, not the protec- 
tion of the slave. Ifthe slave could even claim 
the protection of the law against his master, as 
he may do in Cuba, the impediments to his pro- 
curing redress are so numerous as to render the 
law null in effect. Besides, in a country, and 
under a system which shuts out the evidence of a 
man of colour or of a slave, against a white man, 
except when such evidence is in favour of his 
master, who is to bear witness against the breaker 
of the law? Again: a master may not whip 
his slave to death ; but unhappily this is no un- 
common circumstance; yet we never hear of the 
murderer being brought to punishment. So, 
in relation to food, the master is bound by law to 
supply each slave with a peck of corn—Indian 
corn—a week; but the law neither prescribes 
the quality, nor speaks of meat, nor inflicts a 
penalty if the master leave the slave to shift for 
himself, as many do, by plundering neighbouring 
estates. In our own colonies attempts were made 
to curb the power of masters; but it is notorious 
that all these failed in their object. In the 
French colonies similar measures were introduced 
which proved utterly useless. In the Portuguese 
possessions such are ostensibly in force at this 
moment, but they do not prevent the commission 
of the test cruelties, if we are to credit the 
reports that reach us from time to time, and 
this, notwithstanding that the Portuguese like 
the Spanish slave-code, is notoriously far more 
humane in theory than any other. Whilst 
therefore it may sound well to talk about intro- 
ducing ameliorative measures, and though their 
introduction may indeed be well meant, and may 
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be a step in the proper direction, in practice they 
will be found nugatory, and, were they even 
otherwise, would be but a very poor instalment 
for that larger measure of justice which the slave, 
as a man, has a right to, namely: his liberty, 
and that immediately and unconditionally. 

Now, there aré many perscns who desire the 
emancipation of the Save; who admit that 
ameliorative measures are inefficacious ; who con- 
cur in the condemnation of the system on reli- 

ious, moral, and even on commercial grounds ; 

t who nevertheless appear after all these admis- 
sions to care more for the owner of the slave than 
for the slave himself. The friends of vested in- 
terests, of acquired rights, are numerous and 
powerful; and assuredly what the law has, to a 
certain extent, covered with its protection, the law 
will, for consistency’s sake, defend. This was 
the case in Great Britain, before the Parliament 

the Act of Emancipation, and committed 
the the fatal error, of ting compensa- 
tion to slaveholders. Experience has taught us 
that the precedent then established has been a 
stumbling-block in the way of Emancipation in 
other countries ever since, oy it is likely to be ; 
and our regret is augmented by our conviction, 
that we —_ have secured the passing of the 
Act of Abolition without compensation to the 
slaveowner, had we not, in our eagerness and 
anxiety to bring the system to a close, momen- 
tarily lost sight of the danger to which this com- 
promise of a principle im favour of so-called 
vested interests, exposed the cause. In view, how- 
ever, of the great end we were desirous of secur- 
ing, we may hope that posterity will not judge 
us too harshly. But it is not the less true, that 
in Spain, in Portugal, and even in America, 
when the subject of Emancipation has more than 
ence been discussed on these grounds, and in 
your own country, the precedent of giving 
com ion to the slaveholder, which we un- 
happily established, serious! — against 
immediate emancipation. In France it did 
so, until the ution of 1848 resolved the 
difficulty by declaring, that as every man has 
a natural right to his liberty, the slaves in 
her colonies should be free forthwith and first, 
and that the masters should receive compensation 
afterwards. The same principle of an indemnity 
to the masters has been acted upon in the smaller 
South-American republics; and it is probable 
that it will form the chief feature in any scheme 
of emancipation that may be devised for Cuba 
and for the Southern States of the American 
Union, as we know it does in the one that we are 
given to understand is contemplated by the go- 
vernment of Portugal. I allude to this fact, not 
for the purpose of implying any censure upon the 
Government that shall decree Emancipation on 
the principle of compensation to the master, but 
to illustrate how the departure from a principle 
does always involve injurious consequences, and 
how, in this case, our error has furnished slave- 
holders and governments with an argument and 
an excuse for delaying Emancipation, the parties 
holding slaves pressing on the one hand for an 
indemnification, and the Legislature on the other 
pleading poverty or inability to grant it. I do 
submit, however, that true Abolitionists, dis- 
cussing this vital question on its only undebate- 
able grounds, those of humanity and religion, have 
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nothing whatever to do with the so-called in- 
terests of the slaveholder. ‘They have only to 
do with the crying immorality and huge wicked- 
ness of the system of Slavery as a system of 
stolen labour, and with. the participation in it of 
the nation to which they belong. If they must, 
to satisfy their conscience, become partisans of 
compensation, let them, in the name of all that 
is consistent, demand it loudly for the slave who 
has toiled for years unrequited, not for the master 
who has pocketed the proceeds of that labour, and 
is speculating upon the labour of yet unborn 
slaves. On such grounds I too will become a 
partisan of compensation, and this upon the 
scriptural principle that ‘‘ the labourer is worthy 
of his hire.” 

Others who profess to be partisans of Abolition 
object, that were this measure carried out, the 
freed slaves would not work, and that the owners 
of plantations would be ruined. If time per- 
mitted, I could shew you conclusively that 
are al er groundless apprehensions. It is 
an undeniable fact, that to secure continuous 
labour on the part of the freed blacks, one con- 
dition is necessary, namely, continuous pay. I 
assert this on the authority of some of most 
experienced of our West-India Missionaries, and 
am to prove, that when the freed man 
prefers working for himself, it is because he can 
earn more than by working for an employer ; and 
1 must say, this shews that the negro is not quite 
so devoid of common sense as his detractors 
would make him ° 

In anticipation, however, of a need of con- 
tinuous labour, some Emancipationists advise an 
extensive importation of Chinese and East Indians. 
This experiment has been tried in our own and 
in the French colonies, and has been found not 
only expensive but disastrous. In the first place, 
such a system of immigration cannot be carried 
out without a recurrence of those abuses which 
have rendered the Coolie traffic almost as exe- 
crable as the old African slave-trade. It is no- 
torious that these poor creatures are decoyed 
from their homes under false pretences, and con- 
veyed to remote parts of the world, where num- 
bers of them have been absolutely sold and treated 
as slaves They have died by hundreds on board 
of the over-crowded ships, and numbers more 
have reached their destination only to become a 
burden upon the colony that imported them. 
Only last month a letter reached me from one 
of our colonies, in which it was stated that an 
importation of Chinese had just taken place, but 
that there were then idling and begging about 
the towns a considerable number of a previous. 
importation, many of whom were absolutely 
starving. I can merely refer to these facts, en 
passant, as illustrating the evils of any system 
of immigration, and of the dangers, not less than 
the injustice, of retarding Emancipation, simply 
in anticipation of the difficulty in which the 
planter will, it is feared, be placed, should he not 
take the proper means to secure the labour, when 
free, of those whose toil he could command when 
they were his slaves. ‘ihe first thing for a great 
nation to do, is to do justice to those she has 
wronged ; to do what is right, leaving the results 
in the hands of Providence. It will not do to 
compromise, to hold parley with sin in any form ; 
and hence the importance of laying stress upon 
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the fact that Slavery is not only a sin, but the 


sin of sins, involving in itself every one that is | 


condemned by the Decalogue. To those Emanci- 
pationists who before they will commit themselves 
to any active measures calculated to promote 
Abolition, desire to see how the planters are to be 
indemnified, how they are to procure labour, to 
them I say emphatically: ‘‘That is not your 
affair. You, as Christian men, have only to do 
with the fact that Slavery is a sin and a crime 
before God, and to do your part to bring the 
system to an end.” 

I am not, however, insensible to the force of 
those arguments against Emancipation which are 
urged on the low grounds of commercial expedi- 
ency. It is all that slave-labour is cheaper 
than free-labour, and this is made an argument 
for retaining Slavery as a system of labour. 
Now this is to assert that the thief who steals 

s and sells them, can make more profit than 

e honest trader who pays for his commodities 
at the rate of the fair market value. Slave- 
labour is essentially stolen labour, for it is the 
labour of the man who has been robbed of bis 
natural right to himself, and under some cir- 
cumstances it may be true that this stolen labour 
is cheaper than any other. As a rule, however, 
I deny that it holds good, and I will prove this 
by a statement I am prepared to substantiate by 
evidence. 

In Cuba, the cost of making one pound of 
sugar ranges from one penny to one halfpenny 
farthing, or 9s. 4d, to Lls. 8d. per 112lbs. In 
Brazil, from 9s. 4d. to 14x. In these countries 
I need scarcely inform you that they employ the 

tem of slave-labour. In Barbados, one of 

e chief of our emancipated colonies, one which, 
since Emancipation, has doubled its exports of 
sugar, the cost of production is only 8s. 4d per 
112lbs.—a difference, as compared with Cuba, 
equal to from 1/. to 2/. 5%. per ton of 20 cwts 
and as compared with Brazil, of from lL. to 
51. 168. 8d. for the same quantity. This is an 
enormous difference in favour of free-labour ; and 
yet it is alleged that the competition of the slave- 
countries I have mentioned with our own colo- 
nies, is ruinous to the latter, and therefore free- 
labour cannot successfully struggle in the markets 
of the world with slave-labour. The fact is, 
that the system of Slavery has bequeathed to our 
colonies so wasteful a mode of manufacturing 
their staple article of export, namely, Sugar, that 
free-labour really has not a fair chance of com- 
peting with slave-labour. We have ascertained 
and published the startling fact, that there is, 
every year, actually produced and burnt, wasted or 
rendered useless for sugar-making purposes, more 
than double the quantity of saccharine produce 
that is imported into our country. In the first 
place, the mills are, as a rule, so bad, that four- 
ninths of the juice contained in the canes is left 
in the refuse of the canes, and burnt, to help to 
spoil half the remainder. In the second place, 
the mode of purifying the cane-juice after it has 
been expressed is so defective, that 20 per cent. 
of the quantity actually obtained is skimmed 
away, to be partly converted into rum, and 
partly given to the cattle. In the third place, 
one half of the juice remaining is converted into 
molasses ; an unconsumable commodity, which 
when shipped to England loses 20 per cent. by 
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drainage, the sugar losing about 17 per cent. 
of its bulk in the same way. Now I am quite 
aware that this same system of wasteful manu- 
facture obtains in slave colonies, and you may 
naturally conclude, therefore, that, in the main, 
it makes no difference. But I will shew you that 
such an idea is fallacious. 

Last year the importations of raw sugar into 
our country from our own colonies may have 
reached say 4,000,000 cwts.: of course this was 
after drainage. It is therefore clear, that from 
this source alone there was positively pumped 
into the sea, 680,00u cwts. of realized produce, 
which at a low valuation might be set down 
as worth the entire crop of Barbados, or not 
less than 50,000/. I will not touch upon the 
other sources of waste, because it would lead me 
too far away from the point to which I desire to 
direct your attention; but it must be apparent 
to every one of common understanding, that such 
waste cannot be continued with impunity in this 
age of active competition, when an economy of 
means enters largely into the successful prose- 
cution of every branch of industry. 

The fact I wish to impress next upon you is 
this: By shipping their sugars dry, Cuba and 
Brazil save the 17 per cent. on their shipments, 
which Barbados, Jamaica, British Guiana, and 
indeed all our sugar-producing colonies, pump 
‘into the sea for the t of the fishes. In 
1853 Cuba exported 6,000,000 cwts. of sugar, of 
which she of course landed every pound. Now 
is it not evident, that with free-labour actually 
cheaper in our colonies than slave-labour is in 
Cuba and in Brazil, our planters are, by pur- 
suing the system of waste I have attempted to 
illustrate, giving to their slaveholding competi- 
tors an actual bonus every year more than equiva- 
lent to the difference in the cost of the two kinds 
of labour? Under such circumstances it is even 
astonishing that free-labour should keep the field 
at all; for let it be remembered, that whilst in 
1854 the waste from the one source I have 
pointed out was 680,000 ewts., the importation 
of foreign sugars into our country did not exceed 
double that quantity; and thus our planters 
actually created half the deficiency of produce in 
the market, which the slaveowners of Cuba and 
Brazil were called on to supply. 

In the presence of such facts as these, it is 
simply absurd to assert that free-labour is dearer 
than slave-labour, and hence to draw a conclu- 
sion adverse to the granting of emancipation. 
Whilst I am on this subject, I would refer to 
another fact, namely: that whenever free- 
labour is left to work its own way, on equal 
terms with slave-labour, it is certain to veat the 
latter out of the field. In Cuba and in Brazil, 
when free-labourers are employed side by side 
with slaves, the free men do more work, and do 
it better, in the same time. A slaveowner has 
always a certain amount of dead capital on hand, 
in the shape of old slaves ; sick slaves ; children ; 
women unable from natural causes to labour 
in the fields. These amount to a loss of 40 
per cent., as I have been positively assured 
by owners of slaves in Cuba. Every year, come 
good seasons come bad; come good crops come 
none; the slaveowner must find the means of 
providing for his slaves in the mass; must, in 





other words, procure so much money from his 
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crops, to pay this, the first and the permanent 
annual cost of maintaining his system of labour. 
The employer of free-labour has nothing of 
the kind to do: hence, as I have shewn you, 
the cost of producing a ton of sugar in our 
colonies is about 8/. 5s., whereas in Cuba and in 
Brazil it costs from 9/. 5s. to 141. I think, if 
Amsterdam were competing with Rotterdam in 
the production of any commodity, and that Am- 
sterdam could secure so large an advantage in 
its favour as I have here pointed out as existing 
in favour of free-labour as against slave-labour, 
and yet, that notwithstanding this enormous ad- 
vantage, Amsterdam did not supersede Rotter- 
dam in the market, the most loyal citizen must 
come to the conclusion that Amsterdam was 
conducting its business in a very scandalous 
way, and richly deserved to be ruined for persist- 
ing in such folly. 

e trust, however, that this wasteful system 
will not be much longer persisted in. Necessity 
is teaching our planters its usual severe lessons. 
Improvements are being introduced which will 
doubtless materially alter the aspect of things, 
and no one who looks beneath the surface doubts 
of the result. But whether improvements be 
adopted or not, it is certain, that as science and 
chemistry become more extensively applied to all 
branches of industry, they will sooner or later 
change the old system of sugar-making, and 
augment production immensely at a great eco- 
nomy of means. Hence we may conclude that 
free-labour will benefit by them first, because the 
pressure of necessity will make itself first felt 
in that direction. The slave-colonies will fol- 
low, if they do not even go hand in hand with 
the free, but it will be at the cost of the system 
to which, under present circumstances, they are 
said to owe some of their factitious prosperity. 

reams these are very low grounds on which 
to argue the question of Emancipation—and I am 
sensible that they do not form a very attractive 
feature in a public address—I could not conscien- 
tiously have discharged my duty without some 
allusion to a subject which is extensively dis- 
cussed by some Abolitionists in foreign countries, 
and indeed by many in our own. I would, 
therefore, crave your indulgence for having occu- 
pied so long a time in the development of this not 
unimportant point. And now, dear friends, if 
you are of the opinion that Slavery is indeed a 
sin and a crime before God, because it chattel- 
izes not only the physical man, but the attri- 
butes of the Divinity in him, in the virtues he 
possesses, and in the impulses of the Holy Spirit 
which actuate and guide him, you will not, I 
believe, hesitate to adopt such measures as may 
appear to you to be best calculated to bring about 
the extinction of so great a wickedness. It is 
not for me, as a foreigner, to give you advice how 
you are’to set about your own work. This would 
be interfering in what does not concern me. All 
I can do is to attempt to shew you, first, how 
enormous a sin Slavery is, and consequently how 
inconsistent its maintenance as an institution by 
any people professing to be governed by Chris- 
tian principle: and in the second place, to tell 
you what we in England did to get rid of the 
system in our colonies, and how we at length ac- 
complished it. 

e owed it to a woman named Elizabeth 
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Heyrick, that the question of Emancipation was 
made a religious question. Whilst very clever 
men were discussing what the planters would do 
for labour, if their negro-slaves obtained their 
freedom: what compensation Government should 
award them, in the event of its passing an Act 
of Abolition: whether Emancipation should be 
gradual or immediate, or whether it should ever 
be at all: she, simple-minded woman, an atten- 
tive student of the Holy Book of God as a means 
of grace, came to the conclusion that Slavery 
was utterly irreconcilable with the law of love, 
and with the precepts and the spirit of divine 
revelation; and having arrived at this opinion, 
it led her to assert that Slavery is a _— sin 
and a great crime before God, and that Emanci- 
pation was therefore not only an act of national 
repentance, but that it must take place immedi- 
ately and unconditionally. She made this bold 
and solemn declaration in such a startling way, 
that it went direct to the hearts of the religious 
public and the masses of the people, and forth- 
with, throughout the length and breadth of our 
land the cry was raised: ‘* Emancipation, imme- 
diate and unconditional.” Under that banner 
the great battle was fought and won. Societies 
were formed who adopted this as their motto, 
and who acted up to it, by pressing upon their 
friends and neighbours the Christian duty of de- 
manding at the hands of Government that it 
would remove the foul stain from the national 
escutcheon. Ministers of the gospel took up the 
cry, and made it the theme of pulpit orations. 
Petitions were got up in every city, town, and 
oe and were poured in upon both Houses of 
the Legislature. Addresses to the reigning Mon- 
arch were also got up, numerously signed and 
presented. Public meetings were held, at which 
the whole system was held bare. Not only men 
and women, promoted the Anti-slavery agita- 
tion, but young persons of each sex. Our Mem- 
bers of Parliament were not allowed a day’s 
grace till they declared whether they were or 
were not in favour of Emancipation. ‘Those who 
were, obtained their seats as members at the suc- 
ceeding elections: many who were against the 
measure were thrown out. In a word, the coun- 
try was thoroughly awakened to a sense of the 
national iniquity of sustaining Slavery at any 
cost, and the final result was its abolition. It 
was to terminate within six years, in order, as it 
was alleged, that the slaves might be prepared 
for freedom : as though men, free by divine right, 
needed to be aripaiet to enjoy their natural pri- 
vileges as men. The delay did not work well. 
It had been predicted by the more radical Aboli- 
tionists, who felt that Government, having con- 
ceded the principle which the declaration of 
Emancipation involved, had no right to delay 
the period when those who had been forcibly de- 
prived of their rights should be placed in posses- 
sion of them. The apprenticeship system 
worked so badly, that at the end of two years 
the planters voluntarily put an end to it ; and on 
the Ist of August 1836, eight hundred thousand 
slaves were made free. And did they fall upon 
the planters and murder them, as the opponents 
of Emancipation said they would? Lid they 
devastate their plantations, and set fire to their 
houses? No! But at midnight on that ever- 
memorable day, they repaired to their places of 
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worship, they, their wives and children, and, on 
their bended knees, they gave thanks to God 
that their fetters were broken, and that the 
bonded might now go free. 

In a manner equally peaceful—though not at- 
tended with circumstances so solemn—did the 
slaves of the French colonies receive the intelli- 
gence of their Emancipation. There was no 
Tioting, no disturbance of any kind, save in one 
colony where a local accident, altogether uncon- 
nected with the measure, and the unwise con ‘uct 
of the Governor, caused a riot in which some lives 
were lost. On the contrary, the people went 
about their occupations as usual, and the plant- 
ers in these, as well as in our own colonies, need 
not to have employed foreign labour, had they 
only commenced, under the new conditions of the 
labour-market, by acting honestly and honour- 
ably towards their late slaves. It is undeniable, 
that if, since Emancipation, some planters have 
found it difficult to secure labour, the fault has 
been found to lie mainly on their side. Into 
these details, however, I dare not go; for though 
they are indeed highly important, I feel that I 
have already too long trespassed upon your time, 
and | have yet one or two more observations to 
submit to you before I resume my seat. 

We did not consider in England that our work 
was done because we had abolished Slavery in 
our own colonies, We felt it to be our duty, not 
only to protest, on Christian grounds, against 
Slavery wherever existing, but also, that as a ma- 
nufacturing nation we consumed the bulk of the 
cotton raised by slave-labour, and were therefore 
directly implicated in the maintenance of the 
system of Slavery, to the extent of our consump- 
tion of its products. It is evident, that if the 
grower of produce raised by slaves did not find 
a market for his » he would not produce 


them, and therefore that the buyer of those | 


goods is a party to the system under which they 
are produced. Hence, we came to the conclu- 
sion that we must strive, by the diffusion of infor- 
mation, and by other moral and pacific means, 
to bring about the extinction of Slavery wherever 
it exists ; and many of us are of opinion that, as 
an act of conscience, and to be consistent as A boli- 
tionists, we ought to abstain, as far as it is prac- 
ticable, from using what we know to be the 
products of slave-labour, and to give a preference 
to those of free-labour. We do not think 
we shall put an end to Slavery by these means, 
but we do consider that we ought to carry out 
our principles consistently, to the utmost extent 
of our power. Other considerations influenced 
us to continue our labours, and under the divine 
blessing, we have reason to feel grateful for the 
measure of success that has attended them. We 
have found it useful to establish Auxiliary So- 
cieties to our own, wherever it was practicable 
to do so, as by this means we are enabled largely 
to influence public opinion as occasion may re- 

uire. It is one of our chief labours to instruct 

e rising generation in the principles which have 
guided us: to impress upon them, that as all 
men are brethren, they are the keepers of 
their brethren-in-bonds, and bound to strive 
to deliver them. We advise our young people to 
form themselves into Societies or circles, not for 
the purpose of discussing the political or com- 
mercial considerations connected with the ques- 
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tion of Abolition, but to advocate the moral ald 
the Christian view of the necessity of the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery, because it is a system which 
brings disgrace upon our advanced civilization, 
which degrades our common humanity, and 
which is essentially detrimenal to the spread of 
the Christian religion, and to an appreciation of 
divine truth. On all these points I should have 
been rejoiced to give you some striking evidences. 
The subject, indeed, is one so vast, that several 
days might profitably be employed in considering 
it, and it would then not be exhausted. I had 
hoped to have been accompanied by my friend 
William Craft, who, with his wife, made his 
escape from Slavery in the State of Georgia 
some four years since. You who fancy that 
American Slavery has no power over its victims, 
save in America, will perhaps be surprised to 
learn that William Craft could not come to Hol- 
land, though he is in our country a free man. 
He could not have landed here without a pass- 
port, Hecould not have procured a passport 
from the British Consul, because, as a fugitive 
slave, he has no country but America, and is 
therefore an American, not a British subject. 
The American Minister would not grant him 
the requisite document, because in so doing he 
would be acknowledging William Craft as a free 
man, which, according to the American law, he 
is not, since he might, were he to return to his 
own country, be at once seized and re-sold into 
Slavery. Hence, William Craft, though in truth 
a free man, cannot leave England, because the 
arm of the Slave-law can reach him through the 
passport system. I am therefore commissioned 
to thank you in his name for the kind invitation 
you extended to him, and to explain to you one 
of the main reasons of his absence, and his deep 
regret that he could not bear me company. 

My dear friends, I must bring my remarks to 
a conclusion. In doing so, permit me to exhort 
you to continue the good work you have com- 
menced, of promoting, by such means as you 
may deem best suited to accomplish it, the Abo- 
lition of Slavery in the Colonies owned by Hol- 
land. Remember ever that it is a Christian 
duty you have to perform, and that you must 
pray for and rely upon the Divine blessing to rest 
upon your labours, to bring them to a happy 
termination. Do not busy yourselves with any 
other aspects of this great question than those 
which point directly to the antagonism of 
Slavery to the spirit and the precepts of Divine 
revelation. Above all—and I would now espe- 
cially address the young—be not deterred by 
what may appear to you to be your own insigni- 
ficance. No person is insignificant for goed or 
for evil, and it is the way of the Great Creator, 
of the Wise Dispenser of all events, to select 
small agencies to accomplish great ends. The 
barren rock is covered with a magnificent forest, 
through the agency of atomic vegetation in the 
first instance: a vegetation so minute, so insig- 
nificant, that it looks like a mere discoloration 
of the stone. But it grows, and withers, and 
springs up again through a succession of ages 
perhaps, each time that it dies leaving a re- 
sidue which ultimately forms a bed in which 
other insignificant agencies, such as insects and 
birds deposit the tiny buds that presently ger- 
minate, bud, and bloom, to fill the air with sweet 
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e, and then to die, but not to perish. 
m their ashes spring plants, and so the 
work goes on, until the barren rock becomes as a 
paradise on which human beings take up their 
abode, to bless God for His ness, and for the 
hope of the blessed immortality that is in store 
for every one of the least of these, who knowing 
the will of our Father who is in Heaven, prays 
for grace to do it. In this faith, my dear young 
friends, prosecute your enterprise, and the bless- 
ing of God will rest upon your endeavours. 


M. Wolbers, of Heemstede, next addressed 
the Meeting. He said: 


Dear Friends— Having been invited by the Am- 
sterdam Young-Men's Anti-Slavery Society to 
address you, after Mr. Chamerovzow, on the 
subject of Slavery in Surinam and on Emancipa- 
tion, I did not like to refuse, although I am 
aware of my inability to speak in public. But I 
throw myself on your indulgence, and depend 
upon the interest attaching to the subject, and 
upon the Divine aid, which is alone equal to 
give strength to the weakest efforts. 

The preceding speaker has dwelt upon the re- 
sults of Emancipation in the British and in the 
French Colonies, and given us a sketch of the 
position of the freed man. In what he has said 
there is much to encourage us, especially to hold 
our belief that “*God has indeed created of one 
blood all nations of men,” and consequently that 
the negro, a sinner like ourselves, is as much a 
man, and may be regenerated by the grace of 
God, through our Saviour Jesus Christ. Yes! 
It is yang hy to learn that the negro, once 
freed, lives a life worthy of his new destiny, of 
his new condition, and that Emancipation has 
no real danger. Between the life of the man 
who was lately a slave, and the life of the man 
actually a slave, there exists a deplorable diffe- 
rence. The painful duty devolves upon me of 
attempting to describe the life of the man held as 
a slave in our own colonies. Alas that Slavery 
should still exist there! Let us take the negro 
in Surinam. What sort of a life is his? Mise- 
rable indeed! The loss of one’s natural liberty 
is in itself a grievous loss; it is dreadful to be 
deprived of the power over one’s own movements ; 
of disposing of one’s own person and labour ; to 
be constrained to toil, not for one’s own advan- 
tage, but compelled by the fear of a terrible phy- 
sical punishment, to labour for others, that one 
may well shudder even to think of the condition 
of the man thus circumstanced. Yes, this is 
shocking enough, even suppose the labour be 
light ; but imagine it to be of the very hardest 
kind, as is that of the negro slave; and reilect a 
moment on the fact that the individual thus phy- 
sically constrained to do the severest work is not 
regarded as a man, but as a machine rather, as 
a beast of burden, and is treated even worse, and 
the mind literally shrinks from the contempla- 
tion of the manifold miseries and of the intense 
sufferings involved in such a condition. 

Thus, then, the slave working not for himself, 
not for his wife, nor for his children, but only 
and solely for his master, is deprived of the sole 
incentive that makes labour sweet, and encou- 
rages the labourer to work with zeal. I appeal 
to you, my friends, who all or most of you have 
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to earn your daily bread, whether the knowledg> 
that you are labouring for yourselves does not 
incite you to do so faithfully and zealously, each 
in the station in which it has pleased God to 
place you, whether you are working on your own 
account, or for wages to be received from your 
employers. It does more, for it does something 
for society at large, in so far as that you become 
the protectors of your employer’s interests, which 
you cannot allow to suffer without soon expe- 
riencing the effects of your negligence on your- 
selves. This, then, is the first, the noblest in- 
centive you have to labour assiduously, and of 
this the slave is deprived. 

In the next place, the happy duty does not de- 
volve upon him of providin for his family. That 
is his master’s business. us the slave is de- 
wing of the second noblest incentive to labour. 

ow some persons think that if the master feeds 
his slave well, lodges him tolerably, clothes him 
decently, he does all that he is called upon to do, 
and that nobody has a right to say a word against 
Slavery. Perhaps even some of you may think 
it must be very agreeable to be thus cared for. 
Well, it may seem so; nay it may be so to the 
idler, the drunkard, or the reckless, but not to 
the active, honest, right-minded man; to the 
fond husband and the doting father, who would 
not thank him who should, in the manner I 
have pointed out, relieve him of his cares. 

You will not, I presume, now deny that the 
slave is not deprived of the noblest incentives to 
labour ; yet where no incentive exists, the love 
of labour diminishes. This principle is under- 
stood by slaveowners, and as they know that 
there must be an incentive of some kind, and the 
nobler ones do not exist for the slave, they sup- 
ply it by another. And what is it? The whip; 
and thus flogging in countries where slaves are 
employed has become a necessity of the system. 
This is so true, that take up what book you will 
which treats of Slavery, and you will find every 
one mention flogging as a common punishment, 
let alone other modes of torturing the unwilling 
labourer. In the regulations of our Government 
for the amelioration of the condition of the slaves 
in Surinam, there are several clauses, having for 
their object to control the power of the masters 
in relation to the use of the whip; yet, in spite 
of these clauses, it is well known that this very 
regulation is the one that is most frequently 
violated. 

When people see an animal quivering with pain 
under the carter’s thong, they cry out “shame,” 
for they pity the dumb brute, and are indignant 
with the man who acts with cruelty towards it. 
This sentiment does honour to our humanity. 
But we have never seen a horse flogged so cruelly 
as slaves are scourged. Yet why is he subjected 
to so dreadful a chastisement ? tem pd because 
sometimes the hard labour imposed upon him 
for another’s advantage is not performed will- 
ingly: perhaps he has not quite completed his 
task: perhaps the overseer is out of temper, and 
wants to vent his spleen upon something or 
somebody, and the slave is then to be flogged: 
sometimes for reasons that are absolutely unrea- 
sonable. How often, alas, do men and women, 
working beneath a scorching sun, receive the 
punishment of the whip on their naked bodies, 
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for slackening in their work only a second or 
two, or are subjected to the torture of the picket, 
for brin ing in short weight to the overseer after 
a hard day’s labour! Frequently, too, they have 
to endure this chastisement, though they may 
not have deserved it, for there is no curb to the 
despotic power of their master, or his represen- 
tative the overseer. Now, corporeal punish- 
ments have been abolished almost everywhere. 
Amongst us at least they no longer exist. But 
let it be remembered, that when they were per- 
mitted, it was always under the direct sanction 
of the law, for they could not be inflicted save by 
a judicial order, after a severe examination of the 
facts of the case, and even then but seldom. I 
have heard some of our Judges, whose duties com- 
pelled them to be present when these chastise- 
ments were inflicted, aver that nothing could 

ibly be more distressing than to hear the 
shrieks of the unhappy culprits who were under- 
going punishment ; yet in Surinam these scenes 
are of daily occurrence, and even in the city of Pa- 
ramaribo, where the slaves are much better treated 
than in the provinces, on the plantations, there 
pitiful lamentations echo daily from the walls of 
Government-house, where the whipping-post and 
the picket are permanent institutions. But it 
may be said, that in these instances the punish- 
ment is legally inflicted; in other words, that 
because the flogging takes place in the court-yard 
of Government-house, therefore the victim has 
deserved his chastisement. Is it so? No! For 
these floggings do not necessarily take place after 
a judicial inquiry and sentence. In our colonies, 
the overseer is bound to do the will of his mas- 
ter, and if the master commands him to take a 
slave to Government-house to be whipped, and 
he send in his request to the effect that such slave 
be so punished, the flogging is inflicted irrespec- 
tive of any and every other consideration: whe- 
ther guilty or innocent, and whether male or 
female, adult or child. In 1853, 507 slaves were 
thus flogged. 

We are informed that the law does not permit 
the infliction of more than twenty-five lashes at 
one time, and that this is a great protection for 
the slave. Why nothing is easier than to evade 
the law ; for the master may, by procuring a per- 
mission from the Procureur général, and by pay- 
ing a florin (ls. 8d.), flog his negro slave to his 
heart’s content. The worst floggings are inflicted 
with tamarind switches, which cut the flesh in 
stripes at every stroke, and these are commonly 
ei This is horrible enough ; but, shame to 
say, in 1853 three negroes were burnt alive in 
Surinam. I cannot enter into detail on the sub- 
ject of these and similar enormities, though I 
could recount instances of cruelty even more 
atrocious, and which would make you shudder; 
but I have said enough to enable you to compre- 
hend, that as the slave has no noble incentives to 
labour for his master, unrequited, he is coerced to 
work by the fear of corporeal punishments of the 
direst kind. 

Perhaps, however, it may be imagined that 
this hard life is in some measure compensated for 
by the felicity of his social position, and that the 
poor cruel-treated slave finds a solace in the 
sincerity of an affectionate wife, and in the en- 
dearments of caressing children. It is not so. 
In the proper sense of the term, there is no such 
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thing as marriage amongst slaves. The law does 
not recognise the rights of the husband, or of the 
parent, but only those of the master, who may at 
any time separate those who are living as man 
and wife, and who may have children, and even 
who may have been united by a religious cere- 
mony performed by a Moravian Missionary. 
The law gives him the right of doing so, and the 
husband must abandon his wife and take ano- 
ther, if his master orders him to do so. Is it 
surprising, then, if, under such circumstances, the 
negro should grow up with sensual habits, and 
learn to look with indifference on the wholesome 
restraints which society imposes upon its mem- 
bers? Yet the very fact that the negroes form 
new sexual alliances without any apparent com- 

unction is quoted by some of the advocates of 

lavery as a proof of the state of moral degrada- 
tion into which the slaves have fallen. But, I 
would ask, who is most to blame? Is it not he 
who arrogates to himself the right of command- 
ing that that shall be done which God has pro- 
hibited? For is it not written : “* Those whom God 
hath joined together, let no man put asunder?” 
Whence, then, is this immoral power derived? It 
is from the system of Slavery, which demoralizes 
man, and abases him to the condition of an un- 
reasoning brute. 

And what has the slave to do with the inef- 
fable felicity that attends the possession of a pro- 
geny ? The law does not recognise his rights as a 

arent. No sooner has the slave-mother brought 

er infant into the world, than she is compelled to 
return to the field, and to abandon her baby to 
the care of a foster-mother, generally some old 
slave who is too aged to work. Perhaps dur- 
ing the first year bee maternal rights are re- 
spected, to acertain extent ; afterwards, she is not 
permitted to exercise the control she ought to 
possess over her child, which therefore grows up 
a stranger to maternal influence, and is thus 
weaned from the first of its natural attachments, 
as if with a view to render the pain of subsequent 
separation less tolerable. In fact, the child 
belongs literally to the master of its mother, or 
to the property—the plantation, just as much 
as, and just like, the cattle that are raised upon 
it. Then again, there is the formation of the 
child’s disposition, which, in consequence of this 
false system, comes to depend upon the habits of 
the foster-mother.'. But even in this respect, 
very little opportunity is allowed for training the 
child, which, as soon as it can do the least thing, 
is made useful. As for its spiritual instruction, 
as a rule, it is not heeded. The Moravian bre- 
thren say, it pains them to confess that they are 
not permitted to give a few hours’ instruction per 
day to the children on the plantations, not even to 
those under eight years of age. The reason is, 
that most of them can be turned to account. Thus, 
the children are prevented from learning any 
thing of Him who said: “Suffer little children 
to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

Still, my dear friends, and notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, Heaven has blessed the efforts 
of the Moravian brethren, for on several planta- 
tions they have been permitted to preach to the 
slaves, many of whom have become professing 
Christians, and received with joy the glad tidings 
of salvation through our common Lord, Jesus 
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Christ. Wherever the Moravians have been per- 
mitted thus to labour, the most gratifying results 
have followed. This fact is set forth in the 
reports of the Governors of the colony, and in 
those of the Missionaries to their Directors. The 
Moravians, however, have a great deal to contend 
with, for they find the masters, as a rule, re- 
solutely opposed to them, and even those who 
allow them to visit their plantations, do so only 
in deference to the wishes of the a, resi- 
dent in Holland, and not because they are any 
more willing than their neighbours that their 
slaves should learn something of the Gospel. 

In some cases they are allowed to preach to 
the slaves, but not to visit them in their cabins, 
so that the sick and dying are deprived of the 
consolations of religion at a moment when it 
would be a great solace to them. In other 
instances, even where tacit permission has been 

nted, all sorts of objections are made, and 
impediments placed in the way of the Mission- 
aries, to dishearten and discourage them. There 
are, again, some plantations which are entirely 
closed against them, in consequence of precise 
instructions to this effect from the proprietors at 
home. 

In Holland, and in other countries, efforts are 
being made to impart instruction to the very 
lowest classes of society, because it is felt that to 
educate the people is to raise them, and to pre- 
vent them from falling into crime. In Surinam, 
the contrary principle is acted upon, for efforts 
are made to prevent the imparting of instruction 
to the negro, or limits are placed to the , rivil 
granted in certain cases to teaching him even the 
common rudiments of education. 

Slavery debases the master, not less than the 
slave, for it is a system at variance with reason, 
nature, and religion; especially the Christian 
religion, It reduces man, created in the Divine 
image, to the level of the animal, and gives the 
master a power which is dangerous, even though 
he useitnot. The system is a great abomination, 
I shall be told, and I shall be permitted to believe, 
that there are some masters who treat their 
slaves kindly, and that it is not so bad to bea 
slave under such circumstances. To this I an- 
swer, that the slave so situated lives in hourly 
dread of losing his kind ma-ter. Plantations are 
constantly changing hands, and, consequently, 
the slaves are frequently changing masters. The 

uncertainty of the questionable je of 
such a position is of itself a torture. If amongst 
this auditory there should be any Christian "ale 
prietors of slaves, let them allow me to address 
them a few words. You wish to treat your slaves 
well and to get rid of Slavery. We believe that 
you are sincere; but you can do very little in 
this direction, and are even instrumental in 
st ening the system you profess to desire to 
be abolished, by giving people false notions of 
what it really is. If all the slaveholders were 
as cruel as some unfortunately are, public opinion 
would declare itself against the system, and it 
would be very soon abolished. Now, in seeking 
to treat your slaves well, you positively make 
people think better of Slavery, and you thereby 
give crue] masters new weapons against your- 
selves, Oh, bear in mind when you prostrate 
yourselves in prayer—bear in mind the suffer- 
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ings, the tears, the blood of these slaves whom 
you profess to desire to treat well, but which the 
system under which you hold them will not per- 
mit you to do; bear in mind that some day 
these very slaves may bear witness against you. 
Yes ; bear this in mind, and join us in seeking to 
secure their immediate emancipation. 

But we must not rest satisfied with pitying the 
fate of these unfortunate beings. We must not 
be contented to see the sufferer lying by the way- 
side, and pass by as the priest and Levite did ; 
but we must act the part of the good Samaritan ; 
we must do something to alleviate his sufferings, 
and to relieve him from his misery. Yet more! 
As a nation, we ought to act uprightly. Our 
prosperity and happiness as a people depend 
upon the fidelity with which we discharge our 
duties to our fellow-creatures. The Scriptures 
teach us that justice elevates a nation; conse- 
quently, injustice must debase it and humiliate 
it, and will draw down upon it, sooner or later, 
the Divine judgment. Let us then look to it in 
time. Slavery is a system founded on injustice, 
and we as a nation tolerate it: hence we sanction 
the continuance of an enormous iniquity, and 
are therefore provoking Heaven's just retribution. 

Do I speak too strongly? No! Our colonies 
are peopled by negroes held as slaves by a whole- 
sale transgression of God’s commandment ; for 
has He not condemned the man-stealer as a sin- 
ner? and are not these slaves stolen men? If 
our forefathers did not themselves absolutel 
steal these men, they bought them of others. If 
a man purchases cattle that he knows have been 
stolen, the Jaw regards him to be as guilty as the 
thief who stole the cattle. And who can deny 
that the same principle applies to the stealers of 
menu and to the receivers of stolen men ? 

I bave shewn you that the treatment of these 
unfortunates in our colonies is in contradiction 
to the Jaw of God, and to the law of charity, 
which prescribes that we shall do unto others as 
we would have others do unto us. The blessing 
of God can never rest upon so unjust a system. 
He may permit its existence for a time, but as- 
suredly a day of terrible retribution will come. 
See how it is in Surinam. Several plantations 
are abandoned: the country, so richly endowed 
by nature, is to a very great extent uncul- 
tivated, deserted: the slave population dimi- 
nishes, as a general rule, for not many years 
since, it amounted to from 44,000 to 55,000; 
whereas at present it does not amount to more 
than 3',000. It is true that the returns for the 
year 1853 exhibit a small excess of births over 
deaths ; but as a rule the annual diminution is 
one per cent. Wehave then, Surinam, a country 
naturally rich in gor productions, and 
with a most fertile soil, lying uncultivated in a 
great measure, and in proportion to its extent 
almost wi'hout a population. And on the other 
hand we see a positive diminution of the labour- 
ing classes. What a difference between it and 
those countries where Slavery has never existed, 
and where it has been abolished. The world is 
God's world, and is miraculously well governed 
by Him. In all communities we find two great 
classes, capitalists and labourers. Each needs 
the other, and they are united by the common 
bond of social interest. The one lives by the 
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other, and their mutual wants are the means, 
under the Divine direction, by which this bond is 
maintained, and by which the sources of national 
prosperity are kept open. Now the free man 
directs his attention to securing his own welfare 
and that of hisfamily. He loves work, and seeks 
to increase production by new inventions, and by 
calling to his aid the arts and sciences. But 
how is it with the slave? He has nothing to 
gain by his labour, and has no other incentive to 
work but the fear of a scourging. Labour for 
fair wages is a happiness to man; without them 
it becomes a martyrdom ; and what is worse, this 
kind of labour is literally a curse—economically 
considered—to Slavery itself; for in slave coun- 
tries, as labour is degraded, it is also despised, 
and there are no free labourers to be had, in the 
sense in which we understand the term. Thus, 
then, it can be shewn, that even in an economical 
point of view, the system of Slavery has nothing 
to recommend it, and should be abolished simply 
as an act of sound policy. On this sad point I 
have not time to enlarge, and I would therefore 
only observe in conclusion, that it is our duty as 
Christians to protest against Slavery in our colo- 
nies as a national sin. It is our duty to strive 
to our uttermost to secure the natural rights of 
our black fellow-creatures, whose labour fur- 
nishes us with many necessaries and luxuries, 
and who are, moreover, our brethren in Adam 
and in Jesus Christ. Let us then, each in his 
circle, labour to secure their emancipation. Let 
us pray that the day of their freedom may soon 
come ; and let us not weary of seeking to create 
sympathy for them in new directions, and to con- 
vince our opponents of the unreasonableness of 
their opposition. Let us think of the captives as 
though we were ourselves captive : let us think of 
their sufferings as though we were sufferers with 
them. What we find to our hand to do, that let 
us do zealously. Every one can do something. 
Let us work whilst it is day, for the night cometh 
when no man can work. 


M. Moquette begged to return thanks to 
Mr. Chamerovzow and to Mr. Wolbers for 
the addresses they had delivered, and that 
Mr. Chamerovzow would bear to the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society the cordial and grateful 
thanks of the Amsterdam Young-Men’s Anti- 
Slavery Society for having permitted him 
to visit Holland, and tell them that they 
shall pray to God to bless the Society’s 
efforts to secure the liberation of the slave. 
He would also beg to address a few last 
words to his friends present. He would 
beseech them to think of the many thou-. 
sands of their fellow-creatures who were 
deprived of the prerogative of liberty, and 
to let that reflection incite them to pray for 
the day of their deliverance. 

The proceedings of the evening terminated 
with a prayer and a hymn. 
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BRITISH SLAVEHOLDERS. 


Our readers have been made acquainted from 
time to time with the fact that British sub- 


jects are largely implicated in the sin of 


slaveholding in a foreign colony, and espe- 

cially that a British functionary, holding 

high office under the Crown, received his ap- 
pointment whilst sustaining the character of 

a slaveholder ; and that he still continues in 

that unenviable relation towards a large num- 

ber of unoffending men and women. We are 
glad that Government has had its atten- 
tion directed publicly to the fact; and we 
wait to see what course it will pursue in 
the matter. The following is the petition of 
the Committee of the British and Foreign 

Anti-Slavery Society on the subject, which 

was presented to the House of Lords by Lord 

Brougham on the 2d of July last : 

PETITION. 

“To the Right Hon. the Peers of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in 
Parliament assembled. 

“The petition of the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society humbly 
sheweth,— 

** That your petitioners have learnt with deep 
pain that there are at the present time several 
British subjects proprietors of plantations and 
slaves in the colony of Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 
and that one of these British slaveholders now 
occupies a high official position under Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

“That your petitioners are fully aware of the 
difficulty of dealing with the question of the hold- 
ing of slaves by British subjects in foreign coun- 
tries, especially when, as may be presumed in 
the present instance, the slaves thus acquired 
may be inherited ; but your petitioners never- 
theless consider it to be an infraction of the moral 
principle on which are founded the various acts 
for the abolition of the slave-trade and of Slavery 
passed by the British Legislature that British 
subjects should, under any circumstances, be per- 
mitted to hold slaves in any country whatever. 

“ That, while it is painful to your petitioners 
to be compelled to allude to individual cases, they _ 
nevertheless feel it to be their duty to express 
their deep regret that Her Majesty’s Government 
should have selected a slaveholder to fill the office 
of High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, and 
would respectfully submit that this fact cannot 
but tend greatly to weaken the moral effect of 
any remonstrance the Government may present 
to foreign Cabinets on the subject of the slave- 
trade, and is calculated to cast discredit on the 
sincerity of the efforts that are being made to 
overthrow the system of Slavery. 











“ Under these circumstances, and seeing that 
the parties referred to are, either by themselves or 
by their agents, involved in the immoral practice 
of dealing in the persons of their fellow-creatures 
for the purpose of keeping up the number of 
slaves on their plantations —a traffic which vio- 
lates every tie of humanity and every principle of 
religion—your petitioners would earnestly pray 
that your Lordships would be pleased to take this 
ease into your serious consideration, with a view 
to adopt such measures as may appear desirable, 
in order to remove from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the stigma of employing a slaveholder as 
the representative of British sovereignty, and 
also adopt such measures as may be requisite to 
prevent the continuance of the evil practices re- 
ferred to on the part of British subjects.” 


The following conversation arose out of 
the presentation of the petition : 

‘** Lorp BrovGHaw rose, pursuant to the notice 
which he had given, to present a petition re- 
specting Slavery and the slave-trade from the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. It 
was mainly owing to the exertions of this Society 
pore the last forty years that they were in- 
debted for measures for completing the abolition 
of Slavery, and for the ultimate measure for the 
emancipation of the slave. The petition stated 
that those in high employment, in high offices in 
this country, having foreign possessions, were 
owners of slave property in the West Indies. In 
the Dutch Colony of Surinam, and in British 
Guiana, a proposition had been made to liberate 
all the slaves born of slave mothers after a cer- 
tain date, but this proposition had been opposed 
by the planters. And here he must say, that 
the despatch penned on this subject by the noble 
earl (Malmesbury), while at the Foreign-office, 
had elicited his warmest admiration, and, for its 
wisdom as well as its humanity, did its writer the 
highest honour. (Hear, hear.) Individuals, no 
doubt of great respectability, had succeeded by 
inheritance to estates in our colonies, by means 
of which they were involuntarily made the owners 
of slaves; but it was very desirable that such 
= should be made fully aware of the t 

licacy of the predicament in which they, perhaps 
unconsciously, stood. They were legally entitled 
to hold slave property, but they must take care 
how they purchased slaves, an act which had 
been rendered felony. The existing laws relating 
to Slavery enabled persons inheriting estates in 
foreign plantations worked by slaves to get rid of 
their slave property by sale; but the power of 
— was certainly not conferred upon them. 

ese proprietors should, therefore, be warned 
against incautiously exceeding the exceptional 
provisions made in their favour by the Act of 
1843, and by previous Acts. One of the warmest 
and most eminent advocates of the abolition of 
Slavery used to complain bitterlv that, being the 
— of a life interest in a West-India estate, 
e could not get rid either of the estate itself, or 
(while the slave-trade was permitted) of the ne- 
cessity for actually buying slaves for its cultiva- 
tion and management. It must, however, be 
highly satisfactory to those who took an interest 
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in the cause of the negro to witness the progress 
which it was making in other countries as well 
as in our own colonies; and he trusted that the 
noble lord opposite (Lord (larendon) would be 
able to hold out some hopes that our attempts to 
induce Spain to restrain the most execrable crime 
of the slave-trade, and to keep down the importa- 
tion of slaves into Cuba to the lowest possible 
dimensions, would be more successful hereafter 
than they had hitherto proved. Within the last 
year of which we possessed accounts, the number 
of slaves landed in Cuba was no less than from 
14,000 to 15,000. How different, happily, had 
been the conduct of the Government of Brazil in 
relation to this important matter! Within the 
last two years the slave-trade in Brazil bad been 
entirely extinct. Four years before this the 
number of slaves imported into that country 
amounted to 49,000 or 50,000 ; in the followi 
year it stood at 23,000; in the third year it 
dwindled down to 3000 some odd hundreds ; and 
in the next the traffic had altogether ceased. 
The consequences of this policy had been most 
beneficial to the planters of Brazil. The 2,000,0002. 
a-year that were formerly spent in the purchase 
of slaves, had, since the entire abolition of the 
traffic, been applied to innocent and also lucrative 
employment ; and the accounts from that country 
indicated that Brazil had, within the a coe 
or four years, made more progress in agricultu 
and general improvement than had been made 
for a quarter of a century preceding. These re- 
sults r flected the greatest credit on the firmness 
and the wisdom of the very popularly-elected 
Government of the Brazilian empire. He was 
glad to say, too, that the tone of feeling on this 
subject in the Chambers at the present time was 
very different from that by which they were ani- 
mated in 1842, when they declared their opinion 
that the abolition of the slave-trade was impos- 
sible by human means. The manner, too, in 
which the coloured population was treated in 
Brazil contrasted most favourably with their 
treatment in the United States, In Brazil a 
free negro, if he were a native of the country, 
all the ee of a citizen, and was 

eligible for the highest offices, civil, military, or 
naval ; and he was informed that the most skilful 
physician in Rio, the Emperor's own peg 
was a coloured man. He did not wish to speak 
harshly of the United States in this respect, be- 
cause he was inclined to hope, from what he had 
lately heard, that a better state of things was 
about to arise there. Nothing would rejoice him 
more than to see that law of Carolina abolished 
by which every free negro landing in the State 
was liable to be punished with imprisonment the 
first time, to be whipped the second time, and the 
third time to be sold as a slave. The Federal 
Government had no power to repeal this law: all 
that it could do was to use its influence to per- 
suade the State Legislature to repeal it. He 
hoped, however, that his noble friend opposite 
would be able to say that his last communications 
with the Federal Government afforded some pro- 
spect of this law being abolished, and that he 
would be able, too, to give some indication of a 
speedy decrease in the Spanish slave-trade. 

«The Earu oF CLARENDON said, he had no 
doubt that the warning which his noble and 
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learned friend had addressed to those individuals 
who had unfortunately come into possession of 
estates having slaves upon them would not be 
without effect. With regard to the Spanish 
slave-trade, he was afraid he could not give his 
noble and learned friend much comfort, though 
he could givehim some It was true that a large 
number of slaves had been landed in Cuba during 
the year 1853, under the government of the late 
Captain-General; but the returns for the year 
1854, which had not yet been laid on their Lord- 
ships’ table, shewed that about 7000 only had 
been landed in that year. Adding one-third for 
unreported landings, the whole number landed 
would be somewhere about 10,000, which, though 
a large number, was still a decrease on the pre- 
ceding year. The present Captain-General of 
Cuba, Concha, seemed to be animated by the same 
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good principle now, in respect to this matter, as 
had actuated him formerly. With respect to 
Brazil, he concurred with the noble and learned 
Lord in thinking that it was most creditable to 
the Government and Chambers of that country 
that they had acted as they had done. The 
noble Earl, in conclusion, was understood to refer 
with a feeling of satisfaction to the diminution in 
the export of slaves from Africa.” 


THE DUTCH WEST INDIES. 
WEsubjoin an interesting statement extracted 
from the Appendix to the Dutch official Ga- 
zettes, presenting in a condensed form the 
reports of the local Gevernment on the 
state of the population in the Dutch West- 
India possessions : 











SURINAM. 
POPULATION 3lstT DEC. 1853. 
FREE. SLAVES. 

=e Males. Females. Total. “Males. Females. Total. 
Peeing 4 HS) 4gg0 .. 6384 .. 11,264 | 2160 3369 5529 
Zealandia, New 

Atnsterdam,&e.} 899 .. 142... 1,041 15 as 38 is 53 
Other districts.... 711 .. 277... 988 | 16,138 16,825 32,963 
Grand Totals...... 6490 .. 6803 |. 13,293 | 18,313 .. 20,232 2 38,545 


Recapitulation.. Free... .13,293 


Slaves. . 38,545 


Total .. 51,838 
Diminution of the Slave population from the 31st Dec. 1852 to the 31st Dec. 1853. .145. 


Births in 1852 oe = 
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Free 399 
Deaths { Staves 1053 


Runaways, 317 Slaves: Returned, 211: Emancipated, 302. 


Itmay be observed that, generally, morality 
and social civilization are on the increase in 
the colony. 

The Indians at Nickerie, employed as la- 
bourers, give permanent labour and satisfac- 
tion. 

RELIGION. 

On the 31st December, the number of Mo- 
ravians amounted to 19,419, the majority of 
whom were slaves. Of this number, 9651 
had been baptized, and 8922 were preparing 
for this rite. The pastors were doing all in 
their power to bring the people to a more 
perfect knowledge of religion. Up to the 
above date, they had held their school in the 
church, but a large mansion having been 
purchased, the school has since been removed 
to it. 

There were 49 Moravian Missionaries in 
the colony ; 27 men and 22 women. 

The Roman Catholics numbered 6010 
slaves. 

The ecclesiastics of this sect are most zeal- 
ous amongst their flock, and labour assidu- 
ously to promote the moral and religious in- 
terests of the community. 


AGRICULTURE. 
There were 256 plantations, comprising 





362,614 fields, of which only 48,724} were 
cultivated. 

Amongst these plantations is the one called 
Catharina-Sophia, belonging to the Govern- 
ment, with a population of )28slaves. Dur- 
ing the year, there had been 12 births and 
20 deaths. The production had amounted to 
1015 barrels of sugar. 

The plantations are thus divided: 91 sugar; 
32 cotton , 21 wood; 1 rice; 37 vegetables, 
food, &c.; 4 uncultivated; 52 coffee, 15 
coffee and cocoa; 3 cocoa. 

The remainder were under the same crop 
as in the year 1852 and in antecedent years = 
the cultivation of sweet potatoes (patales) 
was on the increase. 

IMMIGRATION. 

In 1853 there were imported into Suri- 
nam, on board a Portuguese vessel, 120 Ma- 
deirans. The vessel was chartered for De- 
merara, but having put in at Marowie, it 
was taken into Paramaribo. As the immi- 

ts wished to remain in the colony, a few 
slaveholders took advantage of their arrival, 
and hired them for a period of two years, to 
work on the plantations Boxel, Susanna- 
daul, and Katwyk. They hoped thus to en- 
courage a larger immigration. In conse- 
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uence, however, of the condition to which 
they had been reduced by their scanty fare on 
board, and of their filthy and drunken habits, 
they were attacked by various diseases, and 
several of them died. 

The government sent 18 Chinese, planters 
and sugar-refiners, to work on the Crown 
estate of Catharina-Sophia. Four of them died 
on the way. Generally, however, the Chinese 
immigrants give satisfaction : in consequence, 
several planters intend to import a number of 
them at their own cost, and they have applied 
to government for the necessary permission. 
It is expected that the freed negroes will be 
ee encouraged to labour more assidu- 
ously. 

An inhabitant of Surinam, named Kappler, 
who has been several years established at La 
Marowyne, where he is employed as deputy 
amongst the negroes in the woods, brought 
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back with him from Wurtemburg, of which 
he is a native, 19 of his countrymen, to work 
in the woods of his establishment. These 
immigrants enjoy perfect health, and labour 
in a very satistactory manner. 

CATTLE. 


A good deal of attention has been paid to 
this Sestach of farming operations. There 
were, at the date of this return, 5353 head of 
oxen; 200 horses; 36 mules; 172 asses; 
3186 hogs: 3009 calves, and 584 go ats. 

SLAVE POPULATION. 


Although a great many slaves have run 
away to the British colony, the slave popu- 
lation has remained tranquil. This may be 
attributed to the regulations of 1851, for the 
amelioration of their condition, and to the 
eee of religion and morality amongst 

em. 


CURACOA AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 
POPULATION 3lsT DEC. 1853. 





Slaves, including 69 belonging to Government. 5:418)70tb 16,831 
Births .. { oe e na Deaths .... 1 — vst oo } Excess of births over deaths, 105. | 
"668 "563 
Boxarne { Siyves, including 656 belonging to government", 769 } Tota 2980 
Births .. a i Deaths.... a en co Excess of births over deaths, 32. 
96 idvig.c 
Anuna.. { Staves, iaciading 7 belonging to government ....., 566 Totah 3201. 
Births .. { sa gigi Deaths ... i aa = a ° Excess of births over deaths, 52- 
7 Boon seo 
ge: Bomeazron {TPs ZO om {Bess AE oats { Fes: 12} Eaomy of rh oe 
1856 sen 35 . 
ea BANS meen RF eatig {Beer Hh: Ron of ata ore 
Sr. Mantis { Stoves 1618 BO™ { Slaves 63 Deaths { Slaves’ 16) deather a2 


2918 


In the above islands there nd preps | 
the Roman-Catholic religion, a total of 19,470 
souls, thus distributed : 

Curacgoa, 14,123; Bonaire, 2218; Aruba, 
2772; St. Eustatius, 230; Saba, 27 ; St. Mar- 
tin, 100. 

Professing the Protestant religion, as fol- 
ows : 

Curagoa, 1922 ; Bonaire, 120; Aruba, 428 ; 
St. Eustatius, 1623; Saba, 27; St. Martin, 
187 ; total, 5307, or a grand total of 24,777 
professing Christians. 

The slaves in St. Martin’s are almost all 
Methodists. 





73 31 
GOVERNMENT SLAVES. 


In Surinam, 528 ; Aruba, 7 ; Curacoa, 69 ; 
Bonaire, 656 ; total, 1260. 

Total of slaves belonging to private per- 
sons and to government : 

Surinam, 38,545 ; Curacoa, 5418; Bonaire 
769; Aruba, 566; St. Eustatius, 1071; Saba, 
649; St. Martin, 1618; total, 48,636. 

It may be observed, in relation to St. Mar- 
tin, that the slave population appear to be 
inspired with a better spirit than heretofore, 
iad that, during the last year, they distin- 
guished themselves by assiduous labour. 
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JAMAICA. 

WE subjoin a highly-interesting letter from 
a much-esteemed correspondent, who ad- 
dresses us on the subject of the policy of the 

resent Governor of the above island, under 

te of the 27th July. We do not, of 
course, hold ourselves responsible for the 
opinion of the writer, who, however, states 
that the information he sends had , been 
imparted to him by so many persons, and 
the effects of Sir H. Barkly’s policy are so 
visible, that although his own (the writer’s) 
residence in the locality from which he 
writes had been very short, he had no 
hesitation in accepting what had been told 
him as truth, 


“The present condition of the island is cer~ 
tainly deplorable, yet, to a reflective mind» 
favourable circumstances present themselves» 
which, if taken advantage of in proper season, 
must tend to alter the state of things, and 
produce improvement similar to what is now 
being witnessed in Ireland. 

“It is quite evident that Sir Henry Barkly 
and his bxecutive Committee are altogether 
incompetent to project measures whose ultimate 
aim is for the moral improvement of the country. 
The Governor’s long association with the sugar 
merchants of Lime Square has so narrowed his 
view of human affairs, that he makes every act 
of his Government in some way or other sub- 
servient to sugar. If, in his view, sugar is not 
made, in districts, too, where sugar in a state of 
Slavery only could be made with profit, the 
island will sink into the barbarism of St. 
Domingo. It is well that there are truthful 
witnesses of the real state of St. Domingo, on 
whose recorded statement of facts we are more 
contented to rely than on the assumptions of 
Sir Henry. If Sir Henry can or will bring the 
commercial, agricultural, and intellectual con- 
dition of Jamaica to the same standard as 
Haiti, he will have shewn his fitness for govern- 
ing, which parties here, after his two years’ trial 
at the State’s helm, are indisposed to attribute 
tohim. Haiti exports more than she imports, 
consequently the balance of trade is on her side. 
On the contrary, Jamaica has, since Sir Henry’s 
advent, expo:ted still less than she ever had 
before. Haitiis lightly taxed: Jamaica, through 
Sir Henry and his planter Executive Committee, 
is most heavily taxed. Haiti has her Lyceum, 
in which her sons of dusky hue receive a liberal 
education: Jamaica has not an institution of 
like character ; and such indeed is the apathy 
of Sir Henry and his sugar-planting advisers to 
the measure of education, that popular indig- 
nation alone extorted from the Duke of New- 
castle’s ‘*men of great business habits,” the 
miserable sum of 2000/. for the education of at 
least 150,000! Haiti has long had manu- 

’ factures that are not yet known in Jamaica: 
and, lastly, there is a greater show of elegance 
and refinement in Soulouque’s court than the 
poeple of Jamaica ever witnessed at Sir Henry 

arkly’s, The present Governor of Jamaica's 
views are sugary altogether. If an Executive 
Committee-man is wanted, none so fitting as a 
sugar-planter ; if a Privy Councillor is wanted, 
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none so fitting as a sugar-planter ; and hence the 
reason of such a mass of incongruities in the 
laws of the last session. Sir Henry’s advisers 
possess but little knowledge of constitutional 
law, and he still less ; so that blunders are being 
constantly committed. It is therefore useless 
to expect that any good can emanate from such 
a source. All help, pecuniary or otherwise, must 
come from England. We have an excellent 
peasantry, susceptible of great actions, but the 
men here are incapable of teaching them: 
indeed, they are too debased themselves to im- 
part any good to their dependants. These men 
must be rooted out, and the present is a favour- 
able opportunity for superseding them by fresh 
blood from home. tates are being aban- 
doned because they cannot be upheld on the 
attorneyship system, which is ruinously ex- 
travagant; and if good, honest, sturdy, and 
industrious English farmers, and their families, 
would come out to Jamaica with a little capital, 
and a desire to go a-head, they could make far 
better investments here than anywhere else, and 
they can here choose a climate. I am quite 
sure that a colony of about 200 souls, properly 
provided, of religious and industrious habits, 
with proper teachers, would receive every as- 
sistance from the native labourers, if they paid 
due regard to these people, and estimated them 
as children of the same great Father. With 
such aid I do not despair either for the people 
or the island: the former require example and 
assistance. Already two and three-acre sugar 
estates have sprung up, and more will spring 
up, if the peasantry can only have within reach 
the influence of English energy, English habits, 
English enterprise, and good English morals. 
Our native population are prone to imitation, 
and if you can only satisfy them that improve- 
ment will be beneficial, they will most readily 
adopt it. They are a good people, but have 
been sadly used and debased by sugar-planters ; 
and unless the Anti-slavery party of England 
use its most powerful influence with the Govern- 
ment, for the improvement of the labouring- 
classes of this country, the friends of the negro 
here must give up in despair, as I confidently 
say nothing good will be had from the Governor 
or his advisers. 

‘¢ We can hardly imagine why it was that the 
Society sat so quietly when the Duke of New- 
castle named Mr. Barkly as Governor of 
Jamaica. What had he to recommend him over 
his predecessor Sir Charles Grey? Not one 
quality that we here can discover; and his 
antecedents, for the two years he has been here, 
shew that he was the most unfit man to 
have succeeded a gentleman of Sir Charles 
Grey’s extensive attainments. To conciliate the 
West-India merchants, Sir Charles, a gentle- 
man, a scholar, and the originator of all the 
reform that Sir Henry is bungling with, was 
sacrificed by the Duke of Newcastle. Had he 
confided to Sir Charles Grey the offer of a 
guarantee for the required loan to Jamaica, 
that would have brought to his aid the very 
opponents of his Government, and he would have 
obtained for Jamaica a better Constitution, and 
its operation would have, ere this, been seen in 
the improved state of the country. But so it 
is; good Governors have always been sacrificed 
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to that West-India body's clamour, and it is 
quite time that they should no ye be per- 
mitted to have any control in the Government 
of Jamaica, for it has never been exercised for 
the benefit of the many. 

“While Sir Henry politically is sinking the 
country, his lady is socially destroying society. 
Those unfortunate distinctions of race that had 
disappeared under the bland and gentlemanlike 
courtesy of Lords Sligo and Elgin, and Sir 
Charles Grey, have been revived in all their 
hideousness by Lady Barkly. As a prelude to 
her subsequent indiscretions, she assumed royal 
airs, and at balls had the weakness to name the 

tlemen with whom she intended to dance. 

is assumption of royalty became exceedingly 
offensive to those who witnessed its absence in 
‘the high-born dames of England,’ whose 
lords dignified] esented their Sovereign in 
Jamaica, and 5 bn that it was the ce 
of endism. is could not last long. It 
might have flourished for a time in Demerara, 
but Jamaica was not a soil suited to its growth. 
This was succeeded by limiting to a small 
number the invitations to the gentlemen of 
colour and their families ; and when they became 
the guests of Sir Henry and his lady, they 
were treated with the most studied neg- 
lect. ‘This the white guests saw, and in 
their turn imitated, and went so far as to quit 
the quadrille sets when they were entered by 
any of the coloured race. This has, asa natural 
result, tended to set the two races in opposition 
to bea other, and now age is no a ag 
and no acting together for general - Thi 
is much to be regretted, and Sir Henry’s ex- 
clusive selection of one class of candidates for 
isan helps to widen the breach still more. 
ings ought not to be: a proper-minded 
Governor and his family can do much good by 
a judicious ae but much harm by a con- 
trary course. is latter Sir Henry and his 
lady have been indiscreet enough to follow. 
You can form some opinion as to the state of 
things here from the Watchman and Falmouth- 
Post newspapers. wy age truth, which 
you will never learn the Journal and 
Despatch, because me suppress the truth: they 
maintain the silence o ; 

** You will understand from the enclosed why 
immigration has failed. Indeed, if the people 
and Government of England, who generously 
a twenty millions to emancipate 1S mene 

ire or wish for their improvement, they must 
not expect to attain that end if the work is to 
be entrusted to a planter Governor and a planter 

islature. You in England can aid us much 
with little means : a few active, intelligent, moral 
men, sent from some of the agricultural districts, 
possessing a practical knowledge of things useful 
about a farm, a dairy, &c., to establish schools 
of industry in populous districts, will be a great 
gift to the people, who will readily support them 
on their seeing practically the utility and pecu- 
niary profit of the instruction afforded to their 
children.” 


( Enclosure.) 
POLICE COURT. 
Spanish Town, June 21, 1855. 
“A complaint was this day heard before the 
magistrates, Richard Hill and Robert Osborn, 
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Esqrs., of twenty-three Chinese immigrants, 
sgninst their employer, the Honorable Edward 
ompson. The immigrants were two nights 
previously taken up by the police, on their 
mptorily demanding admittance into the 
ing’s house. 

Along with the sitting magistrates this day 
were associated Wang-to-Chang, the Chinese 
mandarin and interpreter, and David Ewart, 
Esq., immigration agent. 

‘he Chinese, who were all hale, good~con- 
ditioned people, stated, through the interpreter, 
that they had been situated on Rock River 
estate, in Clarendon, the property of the Hon. 
Edward Thompson; that they had become dis- 
satisfied on account of the non-payment of their 
wages, but more particularly from the overseer 
imposing more work than they had a right to 
do, and on their refusing to do it, he refused to 
pay them altogether. The rates and 
the other two gentlemen asked them whether 
they would return to the estate, but they posi- 
tively refused to do so. 

“The matter for consideration then was— 
what was to be done with these people. The 
Justices thought that the immigrants had not 
made themselves amenable to punishment under 
any laws ; but as they had produced certificates 
for wages’ unpaid since October last, it was clear 
that their contract was at an end. 

‘Mr. Osborn would have no objection to give 
them land for some time, free of rent, on his 
property, on their undertaking to work for their 
own support; but many obstacles presented 
themselves to this arrangement. It was then 
proposed to apply to Mr. Berry, of the Cay- 
manas, for employment for them, but it was 
ascertained that that gentleman wanted no 
more of these immigrants, having already had 
his quantum. 

“*Mr. Osborn now brought to the notice of 
the Board that Mr. Roden, the Superintendant 
of the St. Thomas, in the Vale Turnpike Road, 
had advertised for 1000 labourers, and it was 
therefore determined that Mr. Lynch do write 
to Mr. Roden on behalf of the —— 

“An advance of twenty-three shillings was 
then made up for the support of the immigrants 
for two days. 

“Mr. D. J. Soares, Deputy Marshal, was 
then applied to for the use of the lock-up or cage, 
in which the prisoners are generally placed 
during the sitting of the Assizes; but that 

tleman replied, that in the absence of the 
Provost-Mare al-General he could not allow it. 

“Mr. Churchwarden M‘Anuff having been 
sent for, allowed the use of two out-rooms 
attached to the Parochial Asylum to the immi- 
grants, until they shall have obtained employ- 
ment, but would not, however, undertake to give 
them any allowance out of the pauper fund. 

“ The money raised was handed to the Chinese 
immigrants, and they departed to their tem- 
porary habitation.” 

SATURDAY MORNING. 

* A favourable answer having been obtained 
from Mr. Roden, in respect to the employment 
of these people, they were escorted this morning 
to St. Thomas in the Vale by a party of police, 





where we understand proper accommodations 
have been provided for them.” 
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SLAVERY AND THE AMERICAN 
CHURCHES. 


WE append from sundry American Journals, 
the subjoined articles, which will throw addi- 
tional light on the question of the extent to 
which particular Churches and Ministers in 
the United States are implicated in the crime 
of slaveholding. We commend them to the 
especial notice of the British Banner. 


SOUTHERN METHODISTS AND SLAVEHOLDERS. 


‘“We have frequently heard it denied that 
there are any slaveholding ministers in the 
Northern Methodist Church. No one denies but 
what there are thousands of slaveholding members, 
but it is stoutly maintained that there are no 
slaveholding preachers in the Northern Church— 
Northern members are expected, of course, to 
fellowship mere class-leaders, stewards and lay- 
men, who rob cradles and whip women; but 
man-stealing preachers are rather a hard dose. 
Nevertheless, if the testimony below is reliable, 
Mr. Hosmer and all the Northern anti-slavery 
preachers are in fellowship with clerical man- 
thieves, and will probably remain so as long as the 
bulk of their sect holds together. 

“ Rev, B. F. S. dgewick, a Presiding Elder, in 
Western Virginia, publishes the following state- 
ment in a Richmond paper. 

“*There are many, very many members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church residing in Slave 
States who are slaveholders for gain, and who 
buy and sell slaves. Such things, J know, have 
occurred and are still occurring. J speak of that 
which I do know, and declare that the buying of 
men, women and children for the purpose of en- 
a them is of more frequent occurrence in 
the M. K. Church in Western Virginia, of late 
years, than it was in former times, and that the 
crime is passed by in nearly every case with an 
apology, ‘ That to buy and sell a slave is not 
buying men (!) to enslave them’; and so the 
work goes on pleasantly. Deny it who dare! 
And it can be proven that slavery has for years, 
and does at this moment, exixt in the ministry of 
the M. E. Church. A presiding elder, during the 
late session of the Western Virginia Conference, 
told me there were three of its members who were 
slaveholders.’ Gilera Mig MM 

“Rev. D. R M’Annaly publishes the follow- 
ing, in the St. Louis Advocate. Speaking of 
Northern Methodist Missionaries in Missouri, he 
says: 
“«* You could not make them more indignant 
than to intimate that they had any sympathy 
with the anti-slavery feelings which exist in the 
Church North. They operate against Slavery ! 
I would like to know when, where, or how? We 
have had some knowledge of the operations of 
these missionaries for some two or three years 
past ; and if ever one of them preached, lectured, 
or exhorted for the overthrow of slavery, we have 
never heard of it. Slavery is not a bar to com- 
munion in the M. E. Church North, any more 
than in the Church South. Here in Missouri, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Virginia, a slaveholder 
is admitted into the Chureh North as freely as 
any one else.’ 

“We presume that there are thousands ‘of 
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Northern Methodists who are ignorant of these 
things, for there are many earnest anti-slavery 
men in that Chureh.”— The Reformer. 


METHODIST SLAVEHOLDERS: THE NEW RULE, 

‘¢ Many who profess to be opposed to Slavery 
are incredulous as to the existence of this evil in 
any other than a mild, patriarchal form in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at the present time. 
Even Dr. Bond, who has spent his life in a slave 
State, and who says slaveholding for gain is sin- 
ful, still abhors a rule that would exclude slave- 
holders from the Church, and thinks that, if any 
do hold slaves from mercenary motives, the sin is 
entirely too subtle to be reached by discipline. 
For the benefit of all such we give the following 
statement of one who has just returned from a 
visit to Missouri. The author is a highly-es- 
teemed member of the North Indiana Con- 
ference. 

“ «Strange as it may seem to some, it is never- 
theless true, that there are some members of our 
Church who believe that, since the division of 
the Church, we are now entirely free from all 
connection with Slavery and slaveholders. For 
the benefit of such, I wish to say, if they => 
with me, I will introduce them to a person, 
is in good standing in our Church, who, a few 
months since, sold a slave to a Southern slave- 
trader—the most despicable character on earth— 
and when this slave was delivered to his new 
master, they had to tie him hand and foot and 
throw him upon a dray, and send him in this 
way to the steamboat that was to convey him 
south to the New Orleans slave market. 

‘“*And in the same city where the above 
instance occurred, there was for many days in 
that slave pen, or prison, a slave left th:re for 
sale to the highest bidder, whoever he might be, 
either a St. Clair or Legree, all the same; after 
a few days, this slave was purchased by one of 
his old neighbours, who was not wie see him 
sold to the Southern slave-driver ; this slave 
that was thus sold was not only the property of 
a Methodist, but also of a Methodist preacher. 

*** T stood by, on one occasion, and saw a mem- 
ber of our Church, and a class-leader at that, 
purchase a slave girl, the last and only child that 
a slave mother had left. 1 stood and looked 
upon that poor mother, as she kneeled before this 
man; I heard her say, as she sobbed bitterly, 
‘OQ, massa, please spare my child! O please spare 
my last earthly comfort!’ And in this way she 
continued to pray It seemed to me almost 
enough to move a heart of stone; but he soon 
turned scornfully away, saying he had not 
bought her to sell her again, and thus tore her 
child away, where, in all human probability, 
they would never meet again in this world. 
And I might continue and enumerate many 
more similar cases that I could vouch for their 
truth, but the above is sufficient. 

‘** From the above considerations, I am for the 
action of the North Indiana Conference upon the 
subject of slavery, namely, ‘Asking the next 
General Conference to say, by their action, that 
no more slaveholders be admitted into our 
Church. and that they fix an early day when 
those who are now in shall liberate their slaves 
or forfeit their membership.’ 
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“* After stating the above facts, I can scarcely 
restrain my feelings, or stop my pen, without 
making some comments ; but I will not do as I 
purposed when I began—I will let facts speak 
for themselves, without note or comment from 
me. ‘«‘* Yours for the slave, 

“J. G. D. Perrisonn.’ 


‘*‘ The above looks bad, but we are fully per- 
suaded nothing better can be hoped for, so long 
as our disciplinary rule remains as it is. The 
rule has become a dead letter, and our members 
in the slave States do just as they please in the 
matter of slaveholding. As to the question 
whether it shall be a general or a particular rule 
—an amendment of the Constitution or only sta- 
tutory—we care but little. All we ask is some- 
thing that carries with it extirpating force. The 
Discipline requires us to labour for the extir- 
pation of slavery, and it makes no great differ- 
ence what the means are, provided they are law- 
ful and effectual. We want the foe to die—the 
manner and the instrument are unimportant. 
In certain quarters there is an evident dread of 
touching the General Rule, and a great desire to 
keep the Discipline as it is. is is, in our 
apprehension, simply a mistake touching the 
best mode of effecting the object.”--Auburn 
Christian Advocate. 


THE NEW SCHOOL PRESBYTERIANS ON 
SLAVERY. 


**The General Assembly of the New School 
Presbyterians was in session, last week, in St. 
Louis. The subject of Slavery came before it, 
and was disposed of with the usual ingenuity. <A 
report was presented, which was very positive on 
one point—that all Anti-slavery effort hitherto 
has been very intempetate, and therefore deeply 
to be regretted ; but whether the subject will ever 
be got at in any more ‘Christian and constitu- 
tional manner,’ some future Committee is ex- 
pected to have an opinion and a suggestion to 
give, referring to some still future action ; which 
future Committee will, of course, have in its eye 
another Committee in the future with still 
another future of action before it. The present 
General Assembly, however, has found out that 
Slavery is in their ‘midst.’ Precisely where 
that is may be a question, but it is safe, probably, 
to assume that it is somewhere. 

** We subjoin the report, which is said to have 
elicited a warm debate : 

*** The Committee had received memorials from 
the Synod of Iowa, of Western Reserve, the 
Presbyteries of Elyria, St. Joseph, Cincinnaté, 
Ithaca, Peoria and Knox, Wabask, Athens, 
Maumee, Hamilton, Indianapolis, Geneva, and 
the Congregational Church of Colden—all couched 
in the most respectful language, all complaining 
that the orders of the Assembly of 1853 had not 
been complied with, and all of them calling for 
action on the part of the Assembly. 

** They have also received a memorial from the 
Third Presbytery of Philadelphia, deprecating 
any action on the part of this body, out of a sim- 
ple regard for the peace, unity, and prosperity of 
the Church. 

“** After protracted, deliberate, and prayerful 
consideration of the whole subject, the Committee 
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are unanimous in recommending to the General 
Assembly the following action. 

**¢], That the General Assembly address a 
Pastoral Letter to all the Churches under their 
care, re-affirming the action of past Assemblies 
in regard to the sinfulness of the system of 
Slavery, and expressing their deep regret at the 
intemperateness of word and spirit which has too 
often characterized the spirit of those who have 
conscientiously aimed at its overthrow ; and that 
they urge upon the Churches earnest efforts, by 
all Christian and constitutional modes, to remove 
the evil from our midst. 

‘¢¢2, That a Committee be appointed to report 
to the next Assembly on the constitutional power 
of the Assembly over the subject of slavery in 
our churches, as soon as it can be done in a 
Christian and constitutional manner.”— Anti- 
Slavery Standard. 








AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY ITEMS. 
We take the following from our last Ame- 
rican Anti-Slavery Items: 

Tue Event or taE Day.—A Know-Nothing 
National Convention, which has been the occa- 
sion of great excitement, held its sittings during 
the first fortnight of June in the City of Phila- 
delphia. The delegations present embraced very 
many leading members from the Southern as 
well as the Northern States. It was intended 
that the proceedings should be kept secret ; but 
the New-York Tribune gave, from day to day, 
an extended report of the debates. The result of 
the Convention is the destruction of the Know- 
Nothing party, in so far as any national in- 
fluence is concerned. The Northern delegates 
spoke out with great boldness, and manfully 
maintained their Anti-slavery principles. The 
Northern resolution and ultimatum was as fol- 
lows : 

Resolved, *‘That the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise was an infraction of the 
plighted faith of the nation, and that it should 
be restored ; and if efforts to that end shall fail, 
Congress should refuse to admit any State tole- 
rating Slavery, which shall be formed out of any 
portion of the territory from which that institu- 
tion was excluded by that Compromise.” 

This resolution was rejected, the numbers 
being, Yeas 51, Nays 92. 

‘he resolution of the Pro-slavery party in 
the Convention was as follows : 

Resolved, ** That the American party, having 
risen upon the ruins, and in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the Whig and Democratic parties, cannot 
be held in any manner responsible for the ob- 
noxious acts and violated pledges of either; that 
the systematic agitation of the Slavery question 
by those parties has elevated sectiona! hostility 
into a positive element of political power, and 
brought our institutions into peril. It has there- 
fore become the imperative duty of the American 
party to interpose, for the purpose of giving 

e to the country and perpetuity to the 

nion ; that as experience has shewn it is im- 
possible to reconcile opinions so extreme as those 
which separate the disputants, and as there can 
be no dishonour in submitting to the laws, the 
National Council has deemed it the best guaran- 
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tee of common justice and of future peace to 
abide by and maintain the existing laws upon 
the subject of Slavery, as a final and conclusive 
settlement of that subject in spirit and in sub- 
stance.” 

Resolved, ‘* That regarding it as the highest 
duty to avow these opinions upon .a subject so 
important, in distinct and unequivocal terms, it 
is hereby declared as the sense of this National 
Council, that Congress possesses no power under 
the Constitution to legislate upon the subject of 
Slavery in the States, or to exclude any State 
from admission into the Union because its Con- 
stitution does or does not recognise the institu- 
tion of Slavery as a part of her social system: 
and expressly pretermitting any expression of 
opinion upon the power of Congress to establish 
or prohibit Slavery in the territories, it is the 
sense of this National Council that Congress 
ought not to legislate on the subject of Slavery 
within the territories of the United States, and 
that any interierence by Congress with Slavery 
as it exists in the district of Columbia would be 
a violation of the spirit and intention of the com- 
pact by which the State of Maryland ceded the 
district to the United States, and a breach of the 
national faith.” 

It was carried by a majority of 80 against 59. 
This resolution having been adopted, the Northern 
members withdrew, and resolved upon takin 
Separate action. At the meeting which ens 

t unanimity of feeling was expressed, and a 
rmination manifested to a from. the 
— to the people on behalf of right prin- 
ciples. 
The following address to the people of the 
United States was approved and signed by the 


— 

“The undersigned, citizens of various States, 
assembled at Philadelphia on the 14th of June 
1855, feel constrained, under the existing state 
of affairs, to affirm the following principles : 

First—The unconditional restoration of that 
time-honoured Compromise, known as the Mis- 
souri Prohibition, which was destroyed in utter 
disregard of the popular will; a wrong which no 
lapse of time can palliate, and no plea for its 
continuance can justify. And that we will use 
all constitutional means to maintain the positive 
guarantee of that compact, until the object for 
which it was enacted has been consummated by 
the admission of Kansas and Nebraska as Free 
States. 

** Second—That the rights of the settlers in 
territories to the free and undisturbed exercise of 
the elective franchise guaranteed to them by the 
laws under which they are organized should be 
promptly protected by the national Executive 
whenever violated or threatened. And that we 
cannot conscientiously act with those who will 
not aid us in the eorrection of these national 
wrongs, and who will not even permit their fair 
consideration and their full discussion. 

“* Third—We further declare our continued and 
unalterable determination to use all honourable 
efforts to secure such a modification of the 
Naturalization laws, aided by such an elevation 
of public sentiment, as will preserve the true in- 
terests of the nation, and will gaarantee the three 
vital principles of a Republican Government : 
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SPIRITUAL FREEDOM, A FREE BIBLE, 
and FREE SCHOOLS ; thereby promoting the 
great work of Americanizing America. 

‘* Fourth—That we invoke the arm of legisla- 
tion to arrest that growing evil, the deportation by 
foreign authorities of paupers and convicts to 
our shores ; and that, as our national Constitu- 
tion requires the chief Executive of our country 
to be of native birth, we deem it equally neces- 
sary and important that our Diplomatic Repre- 
sentatives abroad should also possess no foreign 
prejudices to bias their judgment or to influence 
their official action.” 

The New-York Tribune, in reviewing the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress, makes the following 
remarks : 

“The spirit shewn by the mass of Northern 
delegates in the Know-Nothing Convention at 
Philadelphia is not only honourable to them per- 
sonally, but affords a new evidence of the state 
of feeling which pervades the North- - - We 
cannot withhold our applause for the manly and 

lant conduct of the men of Massachusetts, 

ndiana, Ohio, and the Northern States gene- 
rally, in the proceedings on Slavery in that Con- 
vention. There has never been a similar collec- 
tion of delegates from all parts of the Union 
where so cheering a spectacle could be witnessed. 
Never before, in any political Convention, has the 
South thus boldly and manfully been met, 
Hitherto, on such occasions that part of the 
Union has had every thing her own way, without 
a breath of opposition. But here she has heard 
the truth uttered in defiant tones, which will 
not soon be forgotten, and by men whose pluck 
and firmness could not but compel her respect. 
It is true, she has carried her Resolutions, such 
as they are, but carried them at the expense of a 
breach which can never be repaired. The up- 


right and us representatives of the Free 
States might be outvoted by the help of delegates 
from the district of Columbia or Arkansas, or the 


Hindoos of New York; but they could not be 
compelled to remain in a Convention where the 
abrogation of the Missouri ise and the 
conquest of Kansas by an mob were ap- 
proved and indorsed- - - We are confident, 
that not only the great body of the people, but 
the particular associations from which the sece- 
ders were sent, will approve and support them 
in this wise and noble course.” 

Kansas.— Mob violence continues to be the 
order of the day. We learn the following par- 
ticulars from the Kansas Herald of Freedom. of 
the 2d of June last : 

“Qn the forenoon of Monday last a of 
25 or 30 land-pirates, who represent the Pro- 
slavery interests of Missouri in Kansas, visited 
the house of Mr. Hancock, in Lecompte, and or- 
dered him to leave the premises with his goods 
in five minutes. Mr. Hancock refused to com- 
ply with the demand, when the ruffians, led on 
by Mr. Jones, of Westport, marched to the front 
of the house, and ordered the company to fire 
on him. A parley ensued, after which he 
deserted the habitation erected with much labour, 
and allowed his goods to be taken out upon the 
open prairie. It is said that a man by the name 
of Simmons pretended to own the claim. 

“ After leaving Hancock’s claim, they visited 
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the dwelling of Mr. Oakley, and re-enacted the 
scenes just narrated, with the addition, that the 
torch was applied and the tenement burned. 
Mr. Oakley's claim was purchased from a 
Southerner a few months since for 250 dollars, 
but the new occupant was in favour of making 
Kansas a free State: hence the outrage.” 

Not content with open acts of violence, they 
carry their opposition even into the Legislative 
Assembly. lt seems that the Pro-slavery mem- 
bers, who were chosen by the Missouri mob, de- 
clined to present the Governor's certificates as 
eviderce of their election, but contented them- 
selves with filing a return of the fra ‘ulent votes 
polled for them. The Free-State members pre- 
sented the Governor's certificates as their cre- 
dentials, which were referred to a committee. 
The Kansas Tribune tells the remainder of the 
story thus: 

“*On Wednesday morning the House Commit- 
tee on Credentials reported against all the Free- 
State men obtaining seats. They were ejected 
unanimously, except one vote—a Free-State man 
whose seat was indisputed. The House mee 
the Missouri Code of Laws (but the Senate had 
not acted upon it), when they adjourned to the 
Missouri State line—Shawnee M ssion—to — 
the healthful breezes of the Westport ( af 
Frog Pond and other fumes equally reviving, 
always to be found in that enterprising neigh- 
bourhood. The action of the Council was very 
similar. The Free-State men were ejected by 
about the same process, but one man voting 
against it—Mr. E. Chapman, of this place. 
Both Houses refused to consider or hear the pro- 
tests, and affidavits in relation to the first elec- 
tion, and denied the right to go behind the first 
Judge’s certificate of election. Such was the 
ema taken by all the Pro-slavery speakers. 

ey were bitter in their denunciation of Free- 
State men, and declared that so long as they lived 
Kansas should not be a Free State any how. 

‘“* The action of this self-styled Legislature is but 
the carrying out of the fraud and villainy perpe- 
trated at the polls—outrages unparalleled in the 
history of this Government.” 

And so the Free-State members legally chosen 
were expelled, and the Missouri men claiming 
seats admitted in their stead. The Governor's 
certificates were treated with utter contempt. 
The Legislature is now composed almost exclu- 
sively of Missouri men, the citizens of Kansas 
being excluded from all participation in it. The 
Tribune adds : 

** The adoption of the Missouri code, we suppose, 
omnes Slavery in Kansas, and for aught 
we know—and by easier construction of law 
than some we have heard—makes us a colony of 
Missouri. Let them work. The people cannot 
be made to succumb to invaders: their tongues 
cannot be silenced; but they will continue to 
proclaim their honest sentiments, and act their 
honest convictions, despite of Missouri ar ate. 
mobs, whether they assume the braggadocia an 
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tyrant in the shape of legislative bodies, or as 
armed invaders of our oo They will probably 
make it treason to denounce Slavery as a moral 
or political evil. Let them. Whocares? For 
our part, so long as we have control of a free 
press, we shall continue to denounce it as ‘the 
sum of all villainies,’ and to prove that it de- 
serves the appellation by the conduct of this cor- 
rupt self-styled Legislature. 

ut not only have the Free-State members 
been ejected, but the seat of government has 
been removed in opposition to the will of the 
— The governor, not considering the 
egislature in legal Session, has vetoed all the 
Bills that have been framed. The result is, that 
Governor Reeder, although a pro-Slavery man, 
has been re-called. 

The New York-Tribune of the 31st of July 
last, in commenting upon the recall, says: Pre- 
sident Pierce has committed several very foolish 
acts, but in this he has almost surpassed himself. 
Governor "Reeder is turned out because he has 
simply attempted to perform his duty. Deeming 
it but fair that those who have made Kansas 
their home should make the laws and regulations 
under which they have to live, he has insisted 
that the territory ought not to be governed by a 
band of ruffians, who have never made it their 
residence, and who have no right to be there. ... 
But a better time is coming. Even Franklin 
Pierce may yet live to know “ there is a North.” 
The slave-drivers cannot always rule this coun- 
try. Kansas will come into the Union as a Free 
State, or it will never come in at all. 
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